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Making Textile Machine Parts 


Complicated Parts Are Made of Gray Iron and Malleable Castings and Offer 
Interesting Problems to Foundrymen—Find Application for 
Roll Tamp and Special Stripping Machines 





BY HERBERT R. SIMONDS 












ECHANICAL ingenuity in- | 
volved in the manufacture of 
clothing seldom is appreciated | 
by those buying the finished material. 
Machines, uncanny in their lifelike 
operation, are found in_ practically 
very branch of the textile industry 
Recently a large exhibit of operating 


textile machinery was held in Boston 


nd almost every commercial type ot 


| 
a | 
iachine was on display. This exhibit 
is of interest to foundrymen since 
' 





FIG ] rHE FRAMI oO} rHIS AUTO 
MATIC LOOM IS MADE OF GRAY-IRON 
CASTINGS FIG 2— CASTINGS FOR 
LARGE CARDING MACHINES HAVE 


rTAXED THE INGENUITY OF FOUND 
RYMEN FOR MANY YEARS 


the foundry industry is allied closely 


with the textile machine trad In 
New England approximately 10 large 
foundries are devoted to the exclusive 


manufacture of parts for textile ma 


chines. The estimated melt of thes 
foundries is 156,000 tons of pig ir 

per year. In addition to the foundries 
already mentioned, many other plants 


throughout New England are devoted 
partly to making textile maching irts 
| 


As a rule, the foundry work in making 


textile machines is of a_ specialized 





nature and requires skill and long 
experience for success. 
A general idea of the foundry work 


required in this’ class of casting 
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FIG LEFT \ STRIPPING PLATE MACHINE TRIPLED THE PRODUCTION OI rHIS COILER CASTING FIG. 4—RIGHTI 
HIS SPECIA MACHINE HAS TWO SEPARATE MECHANISMS FOR WITHDRAWING THE PATTERN 





mManulactu nl 7 gained ro i ‘ 1 «al Wie tram \ tto tion the cotton be Ss colled n Y 
views of typical textile machines which = fibre tube « rop he product ot a drums. These co s are used 1 irs 
are show! nm the ccompany 9 lus nachiny Known s a drawing trame numbers i! l textile industry ind 
trations Pra il ill ime preces ) mus be coil n eviindri il containers their product 0 l th foundry h 
the automatic loom, shown in |! l tor storage and transporatio L his coi becom standard operation 
are made of cast iron. The shuttl ing operation is accomplished by the The mold for making the coiler 
boxes and many of the smal parts sting is made in three arts 
are in de ol malleabl ron \ iT ling cheek i d dr ig be 1) sn vn in I i! 
machine is shown on Fig. 2. In thts 3. The cop s not shown since it 
machine i ddition to the tram merely ~ i la Sl ic¢ Ihe benches 
work, many of the drums are foundry on which the three parts of the m« 
products. A detailed description of the ire made are shown in Fig. 4. 1 
methods used in producing card drums drag and the cheek are made o 
at the Sarco-lLowell shops was given 1! stripping machine shown at the rig 
an article published nl the Dec l, and the cope on the bench at the rig 
1923 issue of The Foundry In making the drag and cheek on t 
An automatic machine used for knit stripping machine, the two flasks ar 
ting underwear is shown in Fg. Il placed side by side on the bench, being 
Here the frame work also is made ot guided in place by dowel pins. Th 


gray-iron castings and the small moy- molder sifts sand to fill both flas} 





able parts are constructed of malle ghtly and then hand tamps it. Special 
able iron. As a rule textile castings py¢ SPECIAL FLASKS ARE USED IN. Care is taken in tamping the ge 
are lighter and more complicated than MOLDING THIS 6-FOUO1 ARCH portion of the cheek mold The re 
the general run of work completed mainder of the tamping and _ filling 
in a jobbing foundry, Requirements coiler casting. The cotton fiber is fed of these two molds follows the usual 
as to dimensions also are more strict down from the center of the casting custom, but a special feature 1s to 
in the case of castings for the textile through the diagonal tube portion and found in the method of drawing t 
industry then to a drum which has about the mold. 

An example otf a good = gray ron same diameter as the outside of the Che slanting tube in the cheek has 
casting is shown resting on the tlask jiler casting. The coiler is revolved the same inclination as the core print 
in Fig. 3. This casting is known as by a gear, and bv th's revolving mo- n the drag The pattern table is cor 








FIG, 6—-LEFT--FIVE HUNDRED OF THESE ARCHES ARE MADE EACH MONTH FIG. 7—RIGHT—A STRIPPING PLATE MA 
CHINE IS USED IN MAKING THE ARCH 
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9-10—SIX FLATS 


ONE MOLD— 


MACHINES 


stripping plate on 
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FIG. 12—VARIOUS LENGTH BEAMS AR 
FLASK WHICH IS FITTED WITH TI 
out any appreciable wea! The cop 
is a common flat back made up on 
the table shown in the background 


A fter brought 


metal 


assembling is 
to the molding floor in ladles carried 
on a monorail system. The molds are 
poured on two sides at once through 
strainer cores. When the molds are 
opened and the castings shaken out, 
the sand is shaken through the grat- 
ng shown in the center of Fig. 4. Th 
ind then passes rough an automa 
tic reclamation process and, prope 
mixed with new sand, is carried up to 
bins located directly ove the molding 
tloor The Newton | ppetr Fall oundr 
turns it 500 complete irches 
mont 
The card side casting shown in Fig 
8 forms the main frame of one sid 
of a flat card. While this casting looks 
mpat itive ly s mple there probably are 
i the prod ' ’ 
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casting has undergone so much ex- 
perimental work as in this case. Be- 
cause of the various thin and thick 
sections considrable trouble with warp- 
ing was experienced. This was over- 
come by changing the design of the 
pattern rather than casting with chill 


plates or using special risers 


Che carding cloth, which passes over 
the top of a large roller on a flat 
card machine, is carried on a_ series 
of T-section castings known as flats. 
Fach machine requires 110 of these 
flats, thus necessitating a heavy foundry 
production of this piece. The molds 
yr this casting are made in various 
ways. One type of machine which has 
turned owt successtully a large num 
ber of these pieces is shown in Figs 
9 and 10. The pattern plate consists 
of 6 bars laid parallel with gates at 





CONVEYORS TRANSPORT MOLTEN 
TO THE FOUNDRY FLOOR 
both ends. These are placed on t 
table of the roll tamp machine, tl 


track of which tips up for placing a1 
the flask this 


removing the used for 
special design. The cross-bar co! 


WOI 


Ss oO! 


struction is arranged with projectin 
lugs which come between the bar. Th 
arrangement prevents the sand str 
from dropping when the mold is lifte 
off the plate The flask is held in pla 


by pins. The flask is filled loos 
with sand from a nearby sand heap, 
tamped briefly by hand and then 
co pleted vith two passes Ol the roll 
O man handles the entire operat 

th the assistance of a smal] elect 
sft 

Beams used in the frame of text! 
nachinery usually are made of cast 
ings. At the Newton Upper Falls 
plant, various lengths and designs 0! 
beams are made in one size flask. The 


drawing 


The 


method of making molds for 


frame top beams is shown inFig. 12. 
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cope and drag are molded on long 
stripping plate machines and then are 
placed on the floor for pouring. The 
molds are handled by a crane which 
is equipped with a long crossbeam with 
end rings which engage trunnions on 
the ends of the flasks. 

A short description of the Newton 
Upper Falls plant will give an idea 
of the development of the foundry in- 
dustry as it pertains to the textile 
trade. This is the latest foundry built 
by the Saco-Lowell shops for the ex- 
clusive production of textile castings, 
being built late in 1921. The main 
building has two stories, the foundry 
being located on the upper floor and 
the handling and treating equipment 
on the lower floor. The design provides 
for expansion of approximately double 
the present area. The floor layout is 
rectanglar with two cupolas at the 
center of one of the long sides. A view 
of the cupola is shown in Fig. 13. The 
storage yard is outside of the build- 
ng and directly back of the cupolas, 
the general arrangement of the bins 
and handling equipment being shown in 
Fig. 14. The crane is equipped with a 
clam shell bucket and operates over 
the railroad siding and the entire stor- 
ge yard. The yard crane also is ar- 
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ranged to fill the stock bins on the 
charging platform if desired. 

The charging equipment is unusu- 
ally complete. Pig iron, coke and other 
material are taken from the storage 
yard in small cars which are raised 
by an elevator to the charging floor. 
The equipment of small cars and the 
storage space on the charging platform 
permits making ready an entire charge 
on the floor before any material is 
placed in the cupola. The charging 
floor is made of creosoted wood blocks 

The blowing unit for both cupolas 
is located on the mezzanine floor. 
Traps are provided directly under each 
cupola so that the drop passes through 
the floor of the foundry to the ground 
floor below. Pouring practically is con- 
tinuous from morning until night, the 
plant capacity being approximtaely 150 
tons per day. The cupolas are lined 
to 54-inch diameters. 

All parts of the foundry floor are 
served by an extensive overhead rail 
system. Suspended electric monorail 
conveyors transport molten iron from cu- 
polas and handle castings and _ other 
materials. An extension of the monorail 
system runs from the foundry to the 
pickling house. The plan of the plant 
is such that the castings fromthe foundry 
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pass to successive lower levels in the 
finishing and machining departments. 
One of the monorail conveyors is 
shown in Fig. 13. The ladle is held 
in a low position in front of the 
cupola for filling and then the entire 
carriage is raised 8 to 10 feet for 
transporting about the foundry. One 
man is required for each 
and these operators become proficient 
so that the metal is delivered to remote 
corners of the foundry in a surprisingly 


conveyor 


short time 
The entire foundry is departmental- 
ized. Work of a 


character always is made in a speci- 


certain definite 
fied area and this department is op- 
erated as a small foundry. The sand 
and core supply and the molders with- 
in the area are pratically independent 
of the rest of the plant. For example 
the sand from the arch castings is 
shaken out over gratings located im 
the arch casting area, The sand drops 
into hoppers underneath, then to in- 
dividual sand mixing machines and 
finally is carried to above 
the foundry floor which serves the arch 


hoppers 


casting area. In a similar way, the 
sand in each of the other departments 
is claimed and used again in_ that 


particular department 


One Man Welds Ton of Castings Daily 


FFICIENCY methods in connection 
with a welding outfit enable one 
man and helper to reclaim over a 

of small castings every working day 
1 plant devoted to the manufacture of 
mestic heating furnaces, according to 
writer in Oxyacetylene Tips. The cast- 
for the most part are defective fire- 
<es, water jackets and other cast iron 
Blowholes, cracks and other small 
ects are welded satisfactorily. It is 
d that the welded rarely 
to pass the test to which all cast- 


section 


are subjected. 
\ small shop immediately back of the 
group of buildings is set apart 
i welding shop and is equipped with a 
hoist and a preheating furnace. The 
block is suspended from an J-beam 
serves to move the heavy castings 
one point in the shop to another. 
preheating furnace is built of fire- 
k reinforced with plates and angles 
is about 8 feet square by 3 feet 
gh. The fire is maintained on a set 
cast iron grates mounted on suitable 
pports about 6 inches above the floor 
ne. The volume and intensity of the 
ime is controlled by a blast gate in 
pipe through which air is forced 
an electrically driven blower 
In reclaiming a defective casting the 
edges of the crack or break to be 


welded usually are chamfered. The cast- 
ing then is placed in the preheating fur- 
nace where it is raised to a cherry red 
heat. Afterward the casting is removed 
to a welding table near the furnace and 
there welded. An unusually good cast 
iron flux is employcd to float all im- 
purities to the surface where they are 
removed by scraping them off with a 
special alloy filler rod. 

Some of the work presents compara- 
tively difficult features. For example 
where it becomes necessary to close 
holes or fix breaks in one of the thin 
walls of a jacketed shell. Skillful con- 
trol of the molten metal is required to 
prevent it from falling into the space be- 
tween the two walls. The operator starts 
along the beveled edge and maintains the 
bevel by constantly adding metal first 
to the bottom and working upward 
In this manner the metal readily is con- 
trolled. 

After the casting has been welded it 
is placed on the floor and covered with 
Because of its 


dry asbestos cement 


excellent insulating qualities this ma- 
terial retards the cocling speed and pre- 
vents strains incident to too rapid con- 
traction. This method insures a_ better 
grained structure and a machinable cast- 
ing. Sand mixed with ashes formerly 


was emp'oyed as a covering agent but 


was discarded in favor of the asbestos 


cement which is cleaner, easier to handle 
and more effective. 

If the casting is part of a 
or water circulating system it is taken 
to the testing room and subjected to a 
hydrostatic pressure 50 per cent greater 
than the specified working pressure. In 
this manner the manufacturer is reason 
ably sure that it is tight and is strong 
enough to present a satisfactory safety 
factor. 

Besides the repair work on defective 


s.¢am 


castings, a considerable amount of repair 
flasks and 
miscellaneous machine parts for other 


welding is done on foundry 


departments of the plant. 


Move Eastern Office 
L. BD 
resentative in Connecticut of the Penn 
sylvania Pump & 
Easton, Pa., with offices at 68 Starr 


Burke has been made rep- 
Compressor Co 


street, New Haven 


Occupy New Building 
The Los Angeles branch of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New 
York, has been moved from 307 East 
Third street to their new 
655 Santa Fe avenue, Los 





building 
Angeles. 
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Chapter II 


Keeping the Furnace in Opera- 
tion — Lining Is 
Important 


like 


always 


lurnace, any 


machinery, must 

















be kept in the best of condition 
if the best results are sought. While a 
furnace js meré i steel shell, lined wit! 
brick, and on first thought to keep it 
properly lined wou seem t fter 
mple problem ( ir from tru 
The ect ri il Op rat oT iT electri 
furnace ind the teady oduct 
re cl tec nplies a Inimum t 
trouble wit! 1 retractories ed 
rick 1 n tut i Ss are ratin t on sin it lurnact making t S ( 
| re ] OT req ire To! I d classes oT ste | 
val yu! nstitute al nportant The init tep is ricking the 1 
item in t { ! ‘ educt t a preimina putting the earth 
these ite 5 mucl po le 1 l Whil diffe { thods of la ( 
‘ the ba points 1 ured of a g brick lowe depending nthe 
melt d tura Ie ( make furnace, for purpose f 
by obtaining as great a trat the most common typ f fur 
as can be had. Hearth tr nace, the three phase direct arc will be 
other point I t tt ilty and ofte 
results t of detective — ste¢ 
1 1 e 4] eee en ee, . 
caused by pieces of the bottom materia Preparing Furnaces 
coming up and throwing back t ig 
The only real teacher f t } MM’ ISURED n tery yf 
small p t ne iT stead eco é m perati too 
nomical operation xperi m Iter much t ven the 
the lesson is learned at great st, both t m, lining 
to the melter and to the comp t f of a fur- 
When a furnace is installed in a , hea mn the 
shop, it col { Ot the ciecti al equi] VJ 
ment, and the furnace shell. Usuall th nple steps in- 
th manutacturer S mal to Stat! l ! ut / d rent 
ff the equipment be remain until typ f iru lied 
the first ten or twelve ave been fron f t of mical 
poured. The furnace the accepted by ) f n an article 
the company and turned to the i \ I linin ma 
melter If he 1 im exp man pa t fa 
there pr bably vill b att ut , i ) 
the trend in many shops i to urna } 
take a_ helpe t ne other if lered 
type of man and make him a melt It 
1 foolish t expect sucl i man t 
‘ e from the manufacturer’s repres consider These may represented 
atiy in tew heats t experi by suc Ac Hi t. Pit . 
necessary to make good steel If t Ludlum. a fe whi while al 
man forme as been an hea different rth s . _ 
‘s rt ll p t ume nner 
ilit t ke teel Bi Furna ell al S iif eT 
. i 
will be unal to attain economical than required to ¢ a high factor « 
cperation his furnac such equip-_ safet and ft enable the furnace to 
ment is vastly different fron ny f handle heavy overloads required. This 
the older processes ‘f manufacture extra dep generally is filled with son 
Therefore, it is not uncommon to note sort of a che ip, and medium refrac 
the great variance in results obtained tory material. the most con mon being 
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good bonding qualities As it hardens 
quickly, only small sections are laid at 
time. The clay course is swept tree 
of any superfluous fireclay and is ready 
or the magnesite brick. Each brick is 
dipped into the sodium silicate so that 
is thoroughly covered and is quickl 
hoved into place This operation 1s 
ntinued across the entire furnace, all 


racks are filled by pouring a_ small 


imount of the silicate int them, and 
he second course 1s laid in a_ similat 


manner. 


Prefer Magnesite Brick 


Some furnace men prefer to lay the 
magnesite brick in a_ bed of finely 
und magnesite contending — that " 
isi brick should b ] id l matet 7 
its own composition While this is 


ue from a chemical standpoit it is not 
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the basic magnesite, t mort comn 


being chrome. brick fesults have 


proved the necessity for t 





ther is nothing against ! 

cedure except the high cost of chror 
These silica brick ar laid wit 

pansion tolerance of not less than 1 
inch per foot, which will be taken w 


quickly during the heating preliminary 
to burning in the hearth 


When the brick are aid ip t 1 


proper height, the jambs are place ane 
the arches laid Special rick \ 
rounded corners are used for th imhb 
These are placed tages ! 

strength For th hest result +) 
brick should be dipped in ium cate 
or some other refractor cement tha 
1 better strength may bh had | hond 
ing The arch brick s ild b set 
the ime manner, and tt ulwavs better 
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S \ rHOD OF LAYING 1 
ti ves W 
lot met llowed 1 run dow1 
these brick Phe p wdered mag 


te between the brick provides no 
|, and the chances are that the metal 
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in the hearth of set steel. That 


is important in eliminating a it 
requires no argument. The main 
of adverse opinion on this method 
e fact that an id binder will l 
basic brick. This would be tr 
placed mn \ 
ny itures w tant. but 
- conditions where these hich 
ty re f ' ' 
la | t ha S¢ 
( several heat ccessi 
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upon circtumstances 


SECOND METHOD i) DIN¢ 
t lay a two higl ( 
| t As the ( veal 
part of the hi g reat care ould he 
exercised to obtain a true r\ 
plenty of refractory ¢ ent h 
used The bricl ed 
¢ ugh sé that il ( ( t | 
tc bind it tighter \ft ( 
completed 1eces f br ul fitted 


to make a level 


' 
root will set 


Second Method Suggested 
With the second method of building 


the hearth t hape with 1 nesite brick 
1 similar procedure followed far 
a tiie rst two ¢ ! t tl 
point the brick { 
am t ror eacn (¢ ( ‘ { 
tine S up oT ea d t 
he i ror wh ! tne I ] 
et The wa cl i ( i i 
s! vn ] ig 7. the lead I 4 
laid with ciay brick for weap 

T ne cost oT the tw met 1 s ab ut 
equal, the first requiring | magnesite 
brick, but more grain magnesite The 
second reverses this conditior In th 
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quick and easy on the operator, it is un able it to rammed tight. Great speed nto the heart 
satisfactory in that it becomes an im- is essential that each la nay becom . 
possibility thoroughly to sinter through part of the previous without th est W 
the entire hearth depth at one such tar setting Air rammers are used and f the ’ 
cperation. Assuming magnesite is to be this procedure is continued until the t 
used for the hearth, it is laid out in  bearth is of the final shay Molten \\ a he 
piles of about one sack each, probably tar is brushed along the side wa ves 
200 pounds. If desired, a small amount where the hearth impinges ther t t 
of binder such as open hearth slag may bir th yottom t e sides Ais 7 t ere 
be mixed and used. On the lower courses this tar ¥ Irn it heating, the re t 
this slag may be used about one to six, hearth n 1 this manne ist b ‘ “ ' 
gradually tapering down to about one to made thicker than desire at aft wa \ ( 
1Z for the upper section where the steel this contraction it may be t proper “ 
will lay. Care must be exercised in the cepth quent ( , 
— ¢ : 1 $3 ] 
selection of this slag to obtain a low Making the Joint a \ 
phosphorus content or one of the main \ 
basic features will be destroyed and _ the As soon as the desired contour ’ ' t 
steel will pick up this troublesome ele tained, the hearth should b aped g entire irth 
ment from the bottom If basic, open the walls and built is gh as | tom will start 
hearth slag is used it must be low it sible on the side W] t ( t 
phosphorus, which is rather unusual, so the furnace should be w cle é hearths t ) 
it is better to use slag either from t the roof set On 1 t ni 
| 
— 
i 
} 
} 
-. 
1 41__1 1,11 tT TS 
( BUILDING UP THE DEAD CORNERS REPARATORY | \ ( IN BY AVI S Fit | Ra) 
SINTI ~~ \ EK Re OM 
electric or the acid open hearth. This wa rick, | rt \ 
g has a much lower melting point ai 1 ig { | { | \ 
an magnesite and will melt and flow — s so t vhen 1 é 
ind the grains of the latter forming COZ t a 
true bond during the setting. If t ( 
ich is used, the hearths resistance t small w wv 
temperatures will be weakened; if furnace and urn sl ed 
little, there will be sufficient bond ey h t ‘ kk 
the magnesite yer warn ' ' 
addition to this son sort of a g I] k wor! 
ling material must be used to hold ve felt thr tton thre ( | 
retractory togcthe \\ ( iC s ( ‘ ( \ t 
| t p There are nany til t « t s ‘ ] 
t classes of material used for this ut 5 6 \ ' 
se such as tar, pitch, glutrin, s l, t t l re f 
! Silicate et st t them t the ire Star | r) ve! l t ( " | 
to bur: it during t sintering ( vest poss t 
\ tat is the s nor its s rr and \\ t o it T 
e assumed. Son rt of a pot ng th t t 
t be made t n t the tar 1 gor ul tem pe { I 12 tft 24 ’ 
ot roofing ta being acceptable | s depending é 
\ n as melted ea coat should thickness eart! \ t ! ved to cool ve 
ished ver the bottom brick nd mace wit eart f m 6 to & rammed t pl \ ’ p 
; first magnesite mixture quickly start 1! lick will t i 12 t fi ( ‘ 
The tar should be mixed with the \ arp it t ig to magne ( ea | 
Iractory in sufficient quantity to et lurnact it tated terva ( i 
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t electrode will be 
or 9 inches is allowe 
where t irc. will 
trouble will be « ! 
iWwey during ti ope 

‘T i¢ shape I 
upon the position of 
ind will be such tha 
sible irea oO! Turnac 


star 


the 


a shown 


t the 


big 


Ith 


with the top brick slightly chipped 
that there will be no danger of the 
nd electrode tending to roll off. 
und these brick enough magnesite 


rammed 


Silicate 15 

no danger what 
spalling away and 
drop. The lengths 
sucl that ibout 8&8 
on the ends from 
strike so that 1 
tered with burning 
ration 

setups will depend 
the furnace doors 


greatest 
bottom may If 


10 sl WS a 
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graphite for tl setup duc tK thei 
reate strength 

his neutral connection being placed 
the next operation is the drying out ot 
the furnace, If gas is available, it i 
prefered \ pipe may be inserted from 
each side iT the lurnace and i gnt 
flame used for the first 2 or 3 hour 
By this time the roof will be warm 
tc the ind, and steam will be issuing 
rom tft furnace vent Che flame 
inay be raised gradually until the interio 
OT ckw rk 1s it i { il] r¢ 1 neat 
there no ga 1 il torch may be 
used r some irrangement which wi 
wt give t snat 1 fan Wood « 
coke may be used a 1 last resource 
but are objectionab that the tur 
nace musf be allowed to cool sufficiently 
for a man to get inside and clean out 
t ishes and unburned residue 
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nesite and the brick. As soon as this 
molten condition is obtained the first 
magnesite mixture is thrown in with 


shovels, being distributed carefully over 
the entire hearth to a depth of not over 
42 inch, 


Small samples may be taken inter- 
mittently by a special tool made for 
this purpose. This tool is shovel shaped 
of a size about 3 inches long, 2 inches 
wide, and ™% inch thick, with a sharp- 
ened end, and a handle at least 10 feet 
long. The method of taking such a 
test is to poke this chisel point into 
the bottom mass and withdraw a small 
quantity from several different parts of 
the furnace. These tests should all 


show a perfect sintered condition before 
the next addition. 

If any portion of the hearth seems to 
badly, it that the 


slag is too and it 


} 


be running means 


proportion of high, 


should immediately be touched up with 


1 small amount of pure magnesite until 
appearance is_ ob- 


the proper sintered 


tained. If any part refuses to sinter 


touched up with a 
slag. As 


time to 


ic must be lightly 
soon as 


add 


small amount of the 


one laver is finished, it is 


Compare Core Binders on 


eee frequently have oc- 
casion to note that 


satisfactory results from the 


they secure 

equally 
ise of two materials of the same volume 
With this point 
apparent that the lighter 
cheaper of the two. In 
following 


but of unequal weight 
mind it is 
aterial is the 
nsidering the question the 


points are involved: quality of the re- 
ulting castings, volume of material used, 
laptability of the material to the work 
Usually 


purchased by 


hand, price and weight. 


supplies are 
volume. 


undry 
eight, but 
mple blacking is bought by 

its value is measured by the surface 
ea it will 
lwo articles at different prices yield- 
casting 


For ex- 
the pound 


used by 


cover. 


results so far as 
cannot be 
even if 
identical. 


identical 
lity is concerned 
lged alone’ by 


e volume 


always 
price, not 
used of each is 


e weight of the volume involved is 
considered. As a 
long have 

with no 


easy 


factor, to be 
rule foundrymen 
facts but 


them out on an 


neral 
these 
test 
ul practical basis have been content to 
least 


cognized 
uipment to 
along the line of resistance 
» long as the castings came out satis- 


, 


Tac torily, 


The argument may be advanced that 
iny saving effected will be so slight as 
t to warrant the effort involved. This 
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the next, and this is continued until the 


hearth is nearly finished. This is the 
most critical time in hearth building. 
The bottom is assuming a finished ap- 
pearance, and the men are _ becoming 
trred out. The tendency at this point 
is to try to rush operations and care- 


lessness must be avoided or trouble 
will be the result when steel is being 
made. 

When the center of the hearth has at- 
tained the desired depth, the side walls 
gradually may be built to shape. A 


that the refractory 


exactly 


spoon is used so 


may be placed where desired 
droppings fur- 
Often it is 


slightly 


chance of 
bottom. 
helpful to wet this 
which aids in holding it in place along 


without any 
ther raising the 


mixture 


hearth is 
dusting 


soon as the 
light 


the sides. As 
completed it is 
of Slag and heating continued until this 


given a 


has melted thoroughly and run _ into 
any small fissures or openings when 
the current may be shut off and the 
hearth is completed. 

The electrodes are quickly knocked 
out of place and pulled from the fur- 
nace, and any spots under them care 


BY W. H. ALBOHN 


may be true in the smaller shops where 


the monthly consumption of  miscel- 


laneous supplies does not amount to any 


great total. However, in the face of 
keen competition, even trifling savings 
are desirable. One method of saving 


is to teach the molder and coremaker 
to use the proper amount and no more. 
Teaching the buyer to purchase accord- 
ing to from every stand- 
point is another way to save. The fol- 


lowing method for determining the rela- 


value gaged 


tive values of dry materials is not 
absolutely accurate from a technical or 
laboratory standpoint but it will afford 
a foundryman a fair idea of the value 
of his materials. 

The only equipment required is an 
ordinary flour sieve with a rotor at- 
tached, similar to that used in the 


kitchen, a 1-pint, a %4-pint can or cup 
or balance that will weigh 
in grams. The entire outfit may be 
purchased for a small sum and usually 
may be counted on to pay for itself 
in a short time. Two pieces of 1-inch 
board 6 x 12 inches are nailed together 
at right angles to form a base and a 
support. The attached per- 
manently to the upright support with the 
handle toward the right ‘and at a 
sufficient height to provide a clearance 


and a scale 


sieve is 


of about 2 inches between the bottom 
of the sieve and the top of the cup. 
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fully filled with magnesite, well rabbled 
into place. If the hearth has _ been 


well made, it should ring when a bar is 


thrust against it, and should be as hard 
as a wall of concrete The greatest 
of care must be exercised during this 


burning, to avoid any undue overheating, 


tending to make either the roof or walls 
this 


will 


run, as silicate running on to the 


hearth prove a point of weakness 


One of the greatest sources of trouble 


in burning in a hearth is caused by a 


tendency to hurry. The result is that 
there will be points at different places 
in the hearth where the material has 
been only partly burned. The next layer 
probably will sinter well over this and 
will form a shelled spot, which to ob 
servation will look satisfactory, but 
upon any slight hole forming will re 
sult in an undermining often with disas 
trous results. 

To make sure that there is no pos- 
sibility of such an occurrence it is well 
to take frequent tests with the spoon 
from various points in the hearth, and 
not to proceed with further building 
until sure that each layer is perfectly 


sintered, 


Pound Basis 


In using the device a sufficient quantity 
of the material to be 
though into the cup. It is 
flush with the top of the 


weighed in with 


tested is sieved 
struck off 
then 


ma- 


cup and 
comparison other 


measured in the same manner 
tests the 


form an in 


terials 
After 


ryman is 


making several found 
in a position to 
telligent opinion on the relative value of 


the materials, 


Cupola Blast Pipe Area 


What 


would you recommend for a cupola 900 


Question : diameter blast pip 
millimeters diameter inside the lining and 


using air at about 400 millimeters water 


pressure. 
Answer: A pipe 14 inches diameter 
(355 millimeters) will deliver air satis 
factorily to a cupola 900 millimeters in 
diameter (36 inches). Your blast pres 
sure 400 millimeters (1534 inches) 1s 


a little high and will have a tendency to 
oxidize the iron, particularly on the last 


charges. 


sales 


Ben W. Boyer Jr., 
engineer with the Union Special Ma 


formerly 


connected 


chine Co., Chicago, now is 
with the New York branch of the 
Industrial works, Bay City, Mich 
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British Show Marks Progress 


Latest Developments‘in Foundry Equipment Displayed at Second Annual Show 


Held at Birmingham — American Designed Machines Prominent — 


Pneumatic Machines Shown in Operation 


OR THE se 
Britain the 


ond year In Creat 
Chamber ot ( 


Birmingham 


om 


merce Ol achieved 


success in promoting and organizing an 
nternational exhibition of foundry 
trades, having the support of the Insti 
tution of British Foundrymen and ot 
the British Cast Iron Research associa 
tion Che first exhibition was held in 
June 1922 and the results justified the 
organization of this year’s show Fur 
thermore, Birmingham is one of Eng 
land's principal foundry districts; there 


Mid 


Birmingham 1s 


being 828 foundries in the seven 


land 


counties, of which 


the center, and over 100 ferrous and non 

ferrous foundries in the city itself 
Representatives of foreign countries 

were on the executive committee 


America being represented by H. Cole 


Estep, member of the committee on In 


ternational relations of the American 


Foundrymen’s Association; France by 


Emile Ramas, president of the Associa 
tion Technique de Fonderie de France 
and Belgium by J. Leonard, past pres 
ident of the Association Technique de 
Fonderie de Belgique 

[The show, which was held at Bing 
ley Hall from June 19 to June 28, was 
pened by R. O. Patterson, president 
of the Institution of British Foundry 
men In his address, Mr. Patterson 


pointed out that exhibitions held each 
year in America greatly help to pro 


mechanical devices 


mote progress ol 


applied to foundry practice and he ex 


pressed the hope that the same course 


followed in Great Britain and 


: ld } 
would vde¢ 


that the utilization of foundry machines 
on a larger scale would reduce costs 
and Save skilled labor 

Many of the 85 exhibits were in op 


eration, a plant and compressed 


the hall 


for the various pneumatic 


powe I 


station being installed in 


to supply air 


machines The exhibits included vari 


ous types of machines, sand 


molding 


preparing devices, sand blast machines, 


core oils and various foundry acces 
sories. Improvements in existing types 
of molding machines indicated a tend 


toward simple handling and 


more 


caretul cor 


istruction 


Show Sand-Throwing Machine 


One of the exhibits which attracted 
much attention was that of the Foundry 
Plant & Machinery, Ltd., Glasgow, man 
ufacturers of sandslinging machines un- 
er t Beardsley-Piper patent Chis 

chine was described in THE Founpry 
May 1, 1924. For the first time in Great 
Britain, two types of sandslingers were 
shown in operatio1 One was the trac 


ram molds contain- 


ing from 2 to 50 cubic feet of sand \ 
portable sandslinger also was operated; 
this machine riddling and ramming sand 
at the rate of 7 to 10 cubic feet pe! 
ute. 


The Adaptable Moulding Machine Co., 


Birmingham, England, specializing in 
pattern-drawing, hand-operated ma 
chines, displayed two rollover duplex 
machines. They each consist of two 


units operating independently of each 


other and mounted on the same pedestal 
th 


nus 


he load may be adjusted centrally 


affording an even balance for rolling 


over, the latter operation being effected 


by star wheels. These machines permit 


the utilization of a double-sided pattern 


plate, mounted between adaptable 

brackets. In this case, a cope and a drag 
t 

flask may be rhe 


total draft is 12 


used simultaneously 
inches 


chines also may be used for core mak 


ing. The Adaptable company also 
showed a core machine for split « 

boxes; a piston core machine, als ! 
split core-boxes, with adjustable tables 


which may be raised 
ing to the depths of the top and botton 
parts of! the core-box; a sand sifter 


flask and snapflasks 
The Foundry 


Coventry, England, « 


Britannia 


xhibited two jal 


ramming machines with selfcontained 
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lifting apparatus which ram and lift 
molds up to 560 and 1120 pounds. That 
company manufactures machines up to 
two tons capacity. Two roll-over, jar- 
ramming machines and a jar-ramming, 
squeezer machine were displayed; as 
well as a patent hand operated head 
ramming machine for molds up to 14 x 
16 inches with an 8-inch pattern draw. 
With a patent gear used on this ma- 
chine, a pressure of five tons may be 
obtained on the mold. An adjustable 
hand-rammed molding machine also was 
shown, the machine being adjustable to 
flasks from 8 to 34 inches square with 
an 8-inch pattern draw. 


Several molding machines manufac- 
tured by the Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, were exhibited by J. W. Jackman 
& Co., Ltd., Manchester, England. This 
exhibit included a roll-over jolt ma- 
chine to take flasks up to 36 inches 
square; a smaller machine for flasks up 
to 24 x 30 inches with the roll-over table 
made of a special aluminum alloy and 
which is swung by hand; a jolt squeezer 
and a jolt squeezer stripping-plate mold- 
ing machine. Several machines of the 
Mumford type were shown including 
a split pattern jolt-squeeze machine in 
which the mold is jolted and squeezed, 
following which operation the finished 
mold is drawn from the pattern plate 
by two separate cylinders located diag- 
onally to the table. A simpler squeezer 
machine for small work and a hand ma- 
Sand blast 
machines and cleaning chambers, sand 
mixers, core shop equipment, testing 
nachines were displayed together with 

ball cinder mill for securing the val- 


chine also were exhibited. 


ible metal from brass ashes, sweepings, 
skimmings, etc. in which the nonmetal- 
elements are broken up and reduced 


powder. 


Molding machines built under the 
\merican Tabor patents were displayed 
nd operated by MacNab & Co., Lon- 
mn, England. One machine, a squeezer 
ttom-ramming split pattern machine, 
is manufactured in America and ex- 
hited for the first time in Great Brit- 
This machine enables cope and 

1g patterns to be molded in one flask. 
is an adaptation of the split pattern 
ichine used for symmetrical patterns, 
back work or patterns _ that 

iy be split on a true plane, to 
hich a bottom-ramming feature is 
dded. One pattern plate is fixed on the 
table, the flask is placed over it and 
hlled with sand, the head of the ma- 
chine to which the second pattern plate 
is fixed is then brought over the flask 
which is squeezed to a definite pressure 
by a cylinder. The patterns are vibrated 
1utomatically; the table and the flask are 
vithdrawn also automatically from the 
top pattern plate and the flask is then 
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removed by hand from the bottom pat- 
tern plate. The flasks may be stacked 
on top of each other, ten flasks giving 
nine complete molds in which the pour- 
ing may be effected. Several types of 
machines were shown including a por- 
table combination  shockless 
ming roll-over pattern-drawing machine; 
a squeezer machine for light snapflask 
work; a shockless jar-ramming stripping 
plate machine and two plain jar-ram- 


jar-ram- 


ming machines. 

The Pneulec Machine Co. Ltd., 
Smethwick, near Birmingham, England, 
displayed their improved electrically op- 
crated jar-ramming molding machine, 
the principle of which was described in 
THe Founpry, July 15, 1922. The device 
which regulates the intensity of the jolt 
from a hard blow to a gentle tapping 
while the machine is in operation now is 
obtained by simply turning a thumb 
screw. The pattern drawing operation 
lifting carriage 
which carries four arms and four lifting 
pins may slide on the outside of the 
cylinder; it is raised and lowered by a 


is mechanical. The 


large diameter screw driven by revers 
ing bevels and a dog clutch; this clutch 
is operated by a handle which is carried 
on a trip rod provided with adjustable 
collars for the automatic cut out of pat- 
tern drawing. The lift screw also is 
arranged with a safety clutch which, 
should the operation fail to unclamp the 
flask, will slip until the clutch is thrown 
out. Two handles control the whole op- 
eration of the machine. Its capacity runs 
from 100 to 1440 pounds. The oi] sand 
mixer manufactured by the Pneulec Ma 
chine Co. consists of a cast iron body 
civided into two compartments in each 
of which runs a shaft upon which are 
When the 


mixer is in operation the sand constant 


mounted impellor screws. 


ly moves round the body, the propeller 
conveying it from one end to the other, 
and a paddle then throwing the sand 
from the end of one compartment into 
the other. The sand may be discharged 
automatically through a door at the bot- 
tom of one of the compartments. This 
exhibit also included a portable electric 
riddle, a swing grinder which may be 
slung from a crane or mounted on a 
portable trolley, and special core oils 


Exhibit Molding Machines 


The molding machines manufactured 
by Ph. Bonvillain & E. Ronceray, 
Choisy-le-Roi, near Paris, France, were 
displayed and operated by the Univer- 
sal System of Machine Moulding & Ma- 
chinery Co., Ltd., formed by Bonvil- 
lain & Ronceray in London, England. 
The pattern plates and stripping plates 
which were used at the exhibition were 
made in meta! without anv machining, 
the pattern being one of the new British 
standard axle boxes. Bonvillain & Ron- 
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ceray displayed a high speed double ram 
ming boxless machine with several other 
types of standard machines, a small oil 
sand mixer, the self-emptying sand mill 
which was exhibited for the first time 
in Paris in September 1923 and various 
hydraulic devices. 

Other exhibits indicated the associa 
tion with America in various ways 
Among these one of the most effective 
displays was that of the Sterling Found 
ry Specialities, Ltd. of Bedford. That 
company showed a variety of rolled 
steel molding boxes of American de 
sign suitable for iron, brass, steel and 
aluminum foundries. Twenty different 
standard styles of boxes were shown to 
meet all requirements. The English 
company has the right of manufacture 
from the Sterling 
Milwaukee. 

The type of conveyor made by the 
Mathews Conveyor Co., Elwood City, 


Wheelbarrow Co., 


Pa., is another American device in favor 
in Great Britain and was shown on the 
special stand by W. & C. Pantin, Upper 
Thames Street, London. A number of 
the leading steelworks and _ foundries 
have this in operation. 

The Constructional Engineering Co., 
Ltd. displayed an improved type belted 
cupolette fitted with a patent blast con 
trol arrangement and other improve 
ments. The plant has a melting ca 
pacity of 3,360 pounds of metal per hour 
Other items of foundry equipment in 
cluded sand_ riddles, ladles, molding 
boxes, tramps, etc. 

John Macdonald & Co., 
pneumatic engineers, gave prominence 
to the specialities of the Berkshire Mfg 


Glasgow, 


Co., Cleveland, showing examples of the 
air squeezers, automatic molding ma 
chines, pneumatic grinders, drilling ma 
chines, etc. 

In the furnace department Smeeton- 
Wright Furnace Ltd., London, showed 
the Chantraine patent multiflame re- 
cuperative gas-fired furnaces for melt 
ing, reheating and annealing metals 
Their foundry ladles are said to afford 
steadiness and continuity of pouring, 
whether the ladle is full or nearly empty 
Hand jolt-ram molding machines were 
shown by John M. Terry & Co. of Bir 
mingham. A saving is said to be el- 
fected by dispensing with the power 
plant. 

The Avebene Co., Ltd., gave prom- 
inence to a core and mold sand binder 
The device is designed to handle special 
difficulties encountered in the casting 
of brass, bronze, iron and steel. The 
exhibit included a number of cores for 
various component parts used in the 
cycle and motor trades. 

As one of the leading promoters of 
the exhibition, the British Cast Iron Re- 


search association had a porminent ex- 








550 


hibit mak- 
ing good progress with a membership 
of 275, representing all branches of the 
in all districts. Mr. 
in charge of 


This organization now is 


trade 
Pearce, the 
the booth with the co-operation of J. E. 
A useful works 
the 


was displaved and as 


foundry 


director was 


Fletcher, the consultant. 


for grading sand by water 
method 
showing the practical work done, a list 


of researches planned for this and next 


device 


1 rm tron 
CPritedti it 


year, was displayed dealing with such 
subjects as erosion and corrosion resist- 
ing cast iron, molding sand, automobile 
and graphitization of 


cylinders pistons, 


cast iron, production of malleable cast 


THE FOUNDRY 


tion of modern appliances at various 
Birmingham works. 
\ srecial hire cement, made by 


Thomas E, Gray & Co., London was 


displayed at their booth. That company 


showed ganister parting powder, ce- 
ment and other necessaries for the 
foundry 

Ritchie, Hart & Co., Ltd., Belfast, 


exhibited a loam core-making machine, 
enabling control to be effected by means 
of the foot, leaving the hands free. A 
number of loam cores ranging from 1% 
inches to 18 inches in diameter up to 13 
although much 


A popular ex- 


feet long were shown 


larger ones are made. 
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Quarries, Birmingham. Yorkshire mold- 
ing sands with specimens of core binder 
and facing flour were shown in great 
variety by the Yorkshire Amalgamated 
Products Ltd., 
has produced silica bricks and insulating 


Doncaster, which also 
bricks for open-hearth and electric fur 
naces. A special sand was shown for 
use in the manufacture of light castings 

A rust resisting device was shown by 


the Atlas to. 526. 


don, the special merit of which, it is 


Preservative Lon- 


claimed, is that it absorbs and neutral 


izes the rust particles, thus preventing 


further formation underneath the cover 


ing. The makers consider it 








bit ABRASIVE WHEELS AND 
iron, cupola practice, standardization of 
bars, methods and materials, et¢ 


Specimens of furnaces were shown by 


1c Selas-Turner Co., Ltd., of Man 
ster These furnaces are fired by 
‘elas gas which it is said ensures per 


ect combustion and excellent control 


ind efficiency. The furnace is _ fitted 
with an artificial corundum hearth mad 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 

N. ¥ Other products show by that 
mpat were blow pipes and lamps 
The industrial research laboratory of 
the City of Birmingham gas department 
showed various forms of testing appar- 
atus devised by the department with 
types of furnaces considered specially 


useful for gas heating. The department 


has made great progress in the introduc- 


REF RAC 


TORIES WERE EXHIBITED WITH 
hibit by this firm was the foundry floor 
dresser for cleaning up the foundry after 
the day’s work 

Metallographic apparatus shown by 
| Davidson & Ltd., Lor 
luded a metal works camera designed 
by Dr. F. Rogers, president of the Shef- 
field Metallurgical association. In this 
apparatus, the specimen rests on a plat- 
given up 
to 500, photographs, it is said, being ob- 
tained at the rate of 110 

A number of specialized on 
foundry molding sands. The high qual- 
ity of Birmingham sand has had much to 


don, in 


form and fixed magnification i 
per hour. 


firms 


do with the large concentration of the 
sundry industry in that area Speci 
mens of this sand were shown by John 


Williams Ltd., of the Foundry Sand 


VARIOUS FOUNDRY ACCESSORIES 
resistant to acid 
ature. W. 1] 
Ltd., 


lacing machine 


and high temper 
Nicholson & ( lipper Co 


Manchk ster, showed a leather belt 


lumes 


Belt cutting shears and 
file and too] handles and vice tools als« 
were displayed. 

Th 
for resisting high temperatures has led 
to the production by the General Refrac- 
tories Co. Ltd., of Sheffield of mag- 
nesite and chrome bricks which were on 


modern necessity of refractories 


display. Special sands for foundry re- 
quirements also were exhibited Air 
compressors were shown by R. J. Rich 


Ltd., Birmingham 
Bradley & 
the Shotts 


exhibited 


ardson & Sons 
Several firms such as 

Foster, Ltd., Darlaston and 

Iron Co. Ltd., 


specimens of foundry iron showing low 


Edinburgh, 
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Payment will be made for all contributions on foundry and pattern shop practice suitable for publication 
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J. G. BUTLER, JR., PRES. AND TREAS. 

E. E. KLOOZ, VICE PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
J. B. CHAMBERS, VICE PRESIDENT 

L. R. FARRELL, SECRETARY 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 


602 STAMBAUGH BUILDING 


WORKS NEAR 
PHALANX, OHIO 


PHONES 
BELL, MAIN 684 
AUTOMATIC 5226 





TO THE COMPANY 


June 14, 1923. 


YounNGSTOWN, OHIO 


The Foundry, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mr. J. De. Pease, Director Adve: 
eae , ertising 


Attention: 
Gentlemen: 


The recent American Foundrymen's Conventio 
mn and 
Exhibition has strengthened our conviction of the value 
of advertising in The Foundry. It seems that everyone 
connected with the foundry trade, with whom we came in 
es Pracsesey with our operations and products 
attribute thiscondition to our : 
ri ty tng continuous advertising 


When we started our advertising campai 
1911, our product was just being proce et the atl 
and the steady growth has been in a large measure due 
to this campaign. We therefore can come to only one con- 
clusion, and that is that The Foundry is the best medium 
= — products such as ours to the attention of the 
msumer. 


We also wish to emphasize our appreciatio f 
the hearty co-operation which we hav aed 
ge mt By e always received 


Yours sincerely, 
THE PORTAGE SILICA CO. 
EEK: F GENERAL MANAGER 
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sulphur and _ phosphorus contents 
Among a variety of ingenious weighing 
machines, W. & T. Avery 


sirmingham gave prominence to 


and 
Ltd i 


their transverse tester for cast tron bars 


testing 


for testing the breaking strength and de 


flection Some specimens of revolving 


cleaning ol 


castings 


Ltd 


brushes for speedy 


were shown by Canning & Co 
Birmingham 

Two large stands were occupiel by 
the Carborundum Co. Ltd., Manchester, 
grinding 


chilled 


iron, brass, phosphor bronze and un 


England, which manufactures 


wheels applicable to cast iron, 


innea'ed malleable. A speciality was a 
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Methods of 
Judging and Mixing Pig Iron” by Hor- 


“A Comment upon the 
ace J. Young; “Experimental Study of 
Different 
by E. Ronceray; “Economy in Foundry 
by E “The 


Problem of the Liquid Contraction of 


Systems of Ramming Sand” 


Practice,” Harwood Brown: 


Gray Cast Iron” by Robert Buchanan, 
past president of the Intsitution of Brit 
Foundrymen; “Porosity in Cast 


Arthur Marks 


molding and pat 


ish 
Iron” by The competi- 
tions on core making, 


tern making were followed by many 


students and great 


employes and 


1asm was shown by those entering 


ntest 


binder is 
in cores of th 
are made in 
The 


half 


sand is pr 


then the 


together after 
removed and re 
The core 
halt 


form 


of the box 


in the oven an 


if turns 


Small tin chaplets, usual] 


diator chaplets, 
port the core 


foundries and 


two-p 


then is 


supporting 


brown 


, 
employed 


is Char: 


i 
essed 
two 
which 


place 


halves 


y 


invert 


is rem 


the 
1 the 


and 


c 


beg 
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lusively 


cores 








FIG MANY TYPES OF 


heel designed for the grinding of alu- 
num. 

Spermolin Ltd., Halifax, have adapted 
ir product for coremaking to various 
five special 
The 


trade in 


indry requirements, 


nds being exhibited. company 


h has a large export ma- 


nes as well as their mixing products, 


iibited rotary core machine and sand 


ng and milling machine 
The nonferrous department was well 


resented by T. J. Priestman of the 


ro Foundry, Birmingham, showing 


iriety of special alloys alu‘ninum 


bronze, 


ion Samuel- 
nowe d cood 


f hl 
I 1oOWwerS 


Wing 


Room’ 


MOLDING 





MACHINES WERE SHOWN IN 


Cores Prevent Hazard in 


Gas Stove Burner 
We 


stoves 


Uuestion: manu- 
gas 
onsiderable 
Apparently 

We shall 
formation you can 
+} 


are Starting to 


facture and are experiencing 


with the burner 
the 


appreciate any in- 


trouble 
astings. cores are re- 
ponsible. 
give us on how 


us problem is handled in other found- 


rics. Is it customary to make any ad 
litions to the 


these 


iron in the ladle before 


pouring castings 


Inswer: On acc 


punt 
large area of the « 
opening through whi 

escape during 


process, it is essential thi 
shall be extremely porous and made 


from a mixture that will develo 


mum amount of gas. Sharp s: 
is known under many loc 
/ aoa 


sand, sea Sand, etc., Do! 


OPERATION AT TH 


castings usually 


caught in han 


the cups la spot 


molds without 


With 


' 
that 


pulation. 


or course, 


thrown on the st 


and 


According to 


States departmet 


Ccnsus ¢ 


] 
isaiment chnrare 


of gray 
} ] 


prevent it ft 


b 


are 
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reports 
$3,47 
£1.969,930 in 


cent 
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Society Studies Cast Metals 


Consideration of Points Relating to Physical Properties of Metals and Alloys 
by American Society for Testing Materials Carries Much 
of Interest for Foundries 


MONG the varied subjects of interest to foundry- 

men considered at the twenty-seventh annual 

meeting of the American Society for Testing Ma 
terials held at Atlantic City, June 23-27, were cast-iron 
pipe, corrosion and heat resistant alloys, heat treating and 
investigations of sulphur and phosphorus effects. 

Recent development in the cast-iron pipe industry has 
brought the testing of this material into prominence. The 
desire for pipe made of more resilient metal has led the 
engineer to seek more exacting specifications governing 


this product and in consequence the chemical and physical 
tests called for in existing standard specifications are be- 
ing studied. Recently the broad program of standardiza- 
tion under the American engineering standards commit- 
tee has made it particularly opportune to arrange for a 
general discussion of the material involved 
Considerable interest was evidenced in a group of papers 
and reports on cast iron pipe presented at the closing 
meeting on Friday night. Recent developments in man 
ufacturing methods comprising metal or sand mold cen 
trifugally cast pipe have introduced new problems, and 
ers through such organizations as the American Water 
vorks association and the American Gas association have 
juested the formation of a sectional committee to in 
tigate met! ods ot testing Wit i view to poss ble 
inges t} ecifications ft st n pipe, soil pipe 
| fittings 
C)ne ( th nm ortal subjects disc ssed vas it ot 
the tance < netals and allovs to corrosio1 Reports 


I 








were read covering the results of experiments carried out 
in accelerated tests on metals. Discussions questioned the 
value of accelerated tests when compared with long time 
tests owing to the discrepancy in the results obtained under 
the two types of tests. 

At the Wednesday night session the election of the fol- 
lowing officers of the society was announced. President, 


F. M. Farmer, Electrical Testing laboratories, New York; 
vice president, J. H. Gibboney, Norfolk and Western rail 
way, Roanoke, Va.; members of the executive committee, 
William Campbell, Columbia university, New York; A. E 


Jury, United States Rubber Co. New York; Anson 
Marston, Iowa State college, Ames, Ia. and John A 
Mathews, Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 


This meeting was the second in point of attendance in 
g I 


the society’s history, a total registration of 966 being re 
ported at the closing session. Special entertainment fea 
tures were in charge of a committee headed by W. M 


Course, National Research council, Washington M M 


Upson, Raymond Concrete Tile €o., New York, was 
awarded the silver cup and gold medal as A. S. T. M 
golf champion, while prizes for low net scores were award 
ed to i? H. Chubb, Universal Portland Cement ( mF 
cago; J. H. Young, Mellon Institute of Industrial Re 


and A. F 


Pittsburg 


search, h, Braid, Metal and Therm 
Corp., New York. A. G Blakely, Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa., won the tennis t 

ment, with L. P. Nemzek, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & ( 


Philadelphia, runner up. 


Scan Resistance Properties of Metals 


SYMPOSI M Ol corrosion-re Jerome Strauss, chat n of the com hat the heat-resisting characterist 
sisting and electrical-resistance mittee, presented a ta ition of manu f chrome-silicon ns with g 
’ featur e first session cturers data on the position and low carbons are well recognized an 
f th t ntv-seve meet of the properties or the all in genera 1 present e used extensive 
American Societv for Testing Materials vhicl vere submitted the various \ pap D R. J. As bostor 
held at the Chalfont-Haddon Hall, Tues ul turers. The « in explaines Mass. and G. M. Enos pointed to the 
day morning, June 24. The symposium that such a _ tabulatio d be o importance of the corrosion probl 
I by the followi1 creat benefit a guid engineers to the coal mining industry. The natu 
ttee acti in advisory capacity users h p 1 the cid mine water om coal min 
the committee on papers: Jer t scl of m specific was discussed at s time and_ that 
str cl f chen t United States uch water | 
naval gun factory, Washington, D. | \ paper by P. A. E. Art e major part « { presence f 
cha P. A. I Armstrong, vice lent, | lum Steel ( Wat sulphur QO asis « ore 
president, | im Steel Co., Watervliet t, N. Y., reviewed met g de number < sts, a list of mat 
f Y W H. Bassett, technical supe t hat ive I ed th hich are t to acid 1 e wat 
dent can Brass Co., Wate rearing alloys. The author was offer: ind the applicability 
bury, Conn., L. O. Hart, A. G. Kry1 lained that corrosion-res ng metals such mat Is to the constructio 
} LSsor physicist $10 thr st were nonferrous. Bronze mining ipment noted 
metallurgy ited State ureau ¢ 1 cop uloys general! antedated Not ng chromiu cke st 
tandard Mt Rainer, Md P D er S rvs. However, idence has ere ned by B. Strauss. He 
Meri director of researé Intert been obtained which demonstrates that scribed the valuabl rope 
tional Nickel Co., New York, N. \ iron and steel were known many vears chromium as an allov with iron a 
ind H M Williams, metallurgist prior to their supposed date of origin steel. The results of corrosion test 
General Motors Research Corp., Dayt \t this present age, iron with high per- on the chrome-nickel alloys were dis 
Ohio centages of chromium are the typical cussed and a number of diagrams show! 


an introduction to the symposium,  rustless irons 
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The 


5? 
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author explained demonstrating the change of elonga 
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tion at advanced temperatures of high- 
ly alloyed chromium-nickel steels, and 
soft steels, together with various micro- 
graphs showing the different  struc- 
tures. 

A paper prepared jointly by Jerome 
Strauss, material engineer and J. W. 
Talley, chemist United 
States Wash- 
ington, set forth tests for the de- 


assistant 
naval gun factory 


termination of the physical charac- 
teristics, and behavior of approximately 
30 commercial corrosion-resistant steels 
in over 20 distinct compositions when 
water 


subjected to sea spray. ‘Ob- 


servations concerning their behavior 
in ‘tension, hardness, impact and salt 
spray corrosion testing were made on 
samples subjected to a variety of heat 
treatments. 

The materials used for test purposes 
were arranged arbitrarily in three group 
as follows: Hardenable chromium steels; 
chromium steels that do not harden; 
steels in which the predominating al- 
loying element is nickel. 

Continuing the symposium on resist- 
ance of alloys to corrosion, heat and 
electrical currents at the evening ses- 
sion with G. K. Burgess, president 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and past president of the A. S. T. M 
presiding, F. A. Fahrenwald, Cleveland, 
the various properties grouped 


defined | 
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heading of heat 
so-called heat resis- 


under the general 
Much 
tance in fact is oxidation resistance. 


resistant. 


He stated that chromium, the element 
usually present in alloys of this classi- 
fication, is readily oxidized, but in this 
state, it forms an effect shield against 
further inroads, and becomes in fact 
resistant. The commoner forms of 
heat resisting metals contain chromium, 
nickel, or cobalt. He compared the ac- 
tion of ferrous metals under steadily 
rising temperature to copper, alu- 
minum, lead and mercury, stating that 
the physical properties of each of the 
latter are assumed in turn by the iron 
or steel subjected to higher tempera- 
tures. The elastic limit and yield point 
are not present as the melting point is 
approached. 

M A. Hunter, 
Newark, N. J. 


of high resistance alloys under stim 


Driver-Harris Co., 
traced the development 


ulus of increased interest in elec 
trical heating. He ciassified these alloys 
according to their 


adaptability for 
use under various ranges of tempera 
ture, outlining them on a basis of 
their nickel content, and giving tables 
and graphs illustrating their chemical 
and working temperature characteris 
tics. 

A study of all 


must be met by 


conditions which 


allovs destined for 


Submit New Nonferrous 


n held W ednesday 
morning June 25, G. H. Clamer, 
pas president of the A. S. T. M 

d president of the American Foundry- 

en’s association, presiding, an interest 

g discussion arose as to the value of 

ccelerated tests on corrosion of metals. 

was the general opinion that the 
ng time gives the more reliable data 

though the accelerated tests have a 

finite value in preliminary work 


Report of committee B-2 on non- 


rous metals and alloys was pre- 
nted by William Campbell, 


metallurgy, Columbia university, New 


prot ssor 


rk, which embodied reports on high 


ength light alloys such as aluminum 


vs, effects of impurities in babbitt 
tals, and commercial sizes of lead 
submitting specifications tor 


condenser tubes, brass 


1 


ubes, manganese bronze 


stings, phosphor tin, phosphor copper 
1 silicon copper. This committee re- 
mmended revisions of specifications 
vering admiralty condenser tubes, 
r Lake and electroyltic copper, and 
r manganese bronze ingots. 

The report of committee E-4, read 


y W.H. Bassett, American Brass Co, 


Conn. showed that 


Waterbury 
the members were unanimously of the 
opinion that photography should not 
be considered as a part of metallo 
graphic testing, but only as a means 
of making a record of the tests. This 
committee recommended for advance 
ment to standard, methods for metal 
lographic testing of iron, steel and 
nonferrous metals, and alloys together 
with practice for photography as ap 
plied to metallography and revised de 
finitions of terms used relating to 


metallography. A critical bibliography 


of etching methods was covered in this 
report 

Report of committee B-3 on corro 
sion of nonferrous metals and alioys 
was presented by the chairman, E. ( 
Lathrop, Samuel P. Sadtler and Sons, 
Inc., Philadelphia, covering the methods 
which will be used for the total im 
immersion, spray 


mersion, alternate 


and accelerated, electrolytic corrosion 


tests of nickel, zinc, lead, 


metal. The 


copper, 
aluminum, and admiralty 
materials and solutions to be used were 
fully described. 

An interesting paper prepared by H 
S. Rawdon, A. I. Krynitsky, bureau 


553 


high temperature-pressure duties was 
presented by C. E. MacQuigg, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Research labora- 
tories, Long Island City, N. Y. The 
desirable properties of such alloys are 
good casting qualities, machineability, 
forgeability, 
agencies and strength 


immunity to destructive 
Alloys of iron 
and chromium are favored because of 
their cheapness and their ability to 
meet these requirements. Particular re- 
ference was made by Mr. MacQuigg to 
= 


an alloy of from 25 to 30 per cent 


chromium, fractional percentages. of 


silicon and manganese and the re 


mainder iron Excellent machineable 


castings may be made from alloys 
containing up to 1.5 per cent carbon 
and above this amount the castings re- 
quire heat treatment. Chromium re 
sults in a less fluid metal and over 
20 per cent chromium imports a 
creamy consistency to the melted metal 
inaking it difficult to cast. Higher carbon 
reduces this effect. Castings made from 
chromium bearing metal vary in tensile 
strength from 65,000 to 90,000 pounds 
per square inch. With 2.75 per cent 
hardness reaches 


carbon the brinell 


550 to 600 in sand cast alloys, and 
brittleness encountered in white iron 
is entirely absent. The reason for this 
through mi 


property was explained 


crographs 


pecifications 


of standards, Washington, D. ( and 


W. H. Finkeldey, New Jersey Zin 
Co., Palmerton, Pa.. described the 


various types ot apparatus tor carrying 


out simple immersion tests; 


immersion tests; interrupted repeated 
immersion-tests in which the specimen ts 
permitted to dry between two successivi 


immersions, tests in which the speci- 


men 1s exposed to the spray of th 


, 
f 
J 
s 


corrosive medium, and 
of a combination of a series of ex 
the entire cyel inulating 


posures, 
ordinary weather conditions. The ap 


paratus used in conducting these tests 


were shown by numerous illustrations 
This session proved of great interest 
to the members present owing to the 


animated discussions that folowed the 
reading of the reports of the several 
commitees. F, N. Speller, National 
Tube Co., discussed the limitations of the 
iccelerated tests nd advised the 
classification into distinct groups so 
as to eliminate expense and _ simplify 
results 


Harry Y. 


Iron Pipe Co., 


Carson. American Cast 
Birmingham, Ala.. 
brought up the point that there should 


between the results ob 


be similarity 
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Proposed Tentative Specifications for Manganese-Bronze Castings 
Issued at Atlantic City, June 25, 1924 


Material Covered 
1. These specifications cover castings made from the copper- 
zinc alloy known commercially as manganese bronze 
I. MANUFACTURED 
Material Used 
2. Material used in these castings shall conform to the re 
quirements of the tentative specifications for manganese-bronze 
ingots for sand castings, serial designation: B 7—24 T of 
the American Society for Testing Materials.* At least 35 
per cent of the mixture shall consist of ingots manufactured in 
accordance with the tentative specifications tor manganese- 
bronze ingots and the remainder shall consist of risers, sprues, 
and defective castings, accruing from the manutacture ot cast- 
ings in accordance with these specifications. Zine additions 
shall be of zinc conforming to the requirements of Grade 
or better of the standard specifications for spelter, serial des 
ignation B 6. of the American Society for Testing Ma 


terials.” 
Il. CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 
Chemical Composition 
3. The bronze shall conform to the following requirements 


as to chemical composition 


Maximum Minimun 


Copper, per cent 6 
Zinc, per cent } 8 
Tin, per cent 1.5 } 
Manganese, pet t 

Aluminum, per cent 

Iron, per cent 

Lead, per cent 4 ) 


PROPERTIES TESTS 
Tests 

4. The bronze should conform to the 
requirements as to tensile properties 


Ill. Puysicat AND 
Tension 
following minimum 


Tensile strengt! ¢ ( pounds per square 

Elongation i inches 5 per ct 
5. (a) machined from 

coupons 


The tension test specimen shall be 
to the dimensions as shown in Fig. 1 
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FIG, 1—TEST SPECIMEN 
1Criticisms of these tentative specifications are solicited and should 
directed to P. D. Mer secretary of committee B-2 n Nonfe 1s 


Metals and Alloys, International Nickel Co., 67 Wall 
*See p 4] 
31921 Book of A. S. T. M. Standards 


‘It was not found possible t nelude tl} figure showing t 


in the society's prept 


(b) The coupon attached to the castings shall be in ac- 
cordance with Fig. 2*, unless special authority to use coupons 
of other forms and dimensions is obtained from the purchaser. 

(c) Each casting weighing 250 pounds or more as delivered 
from the foundry shall have at least two test coupons cast 
attached. 

(d) When the castings constituting a heat weigh less than 
250 pounds each, one coupon shall be cast attached to the first 
and one to the last casting poured in each heat. 

(e) Castings which are too small to permit the casting 
of a coupon attached shall, when possible, be represented by 
coupons cast in the same flask and gated to the castings or 
runners. One coupon shall be cast gated to the first and one 
to the last casting poured in the heat. 

(f) Only in when it is impossible to cast coupons 
in the same flask with small castings shall such coupons be 
cast separately. In case it is necessary to cast coupons sep- 
arately, one coupon shall be cast to the first of the 
one to the last. 

(9g) At least two drillings from each coupon 
tested shall be forwarded for chemical analysis 

IV. MARKING 
Marking 
6. Each casting shall be stamped 


number, and the heat number shall also be 
test coupon representing that heat. 


cases 


heats and 


ounces Ol 


with the heat 


stamped on the 


cleat ly 


V. INSPECTION REJECTION 
Inspection 
7. (a) Inspection may be made at the manufacturer's 
works where the castings are made or at the point at 
they are received at the option of the purchaser. 


AND 


which 


(b) If the purchaser elects to have inspection made at th 
manufacturer’s works, the inspector representing the purchaser 
shall have free entry, at all times while work on the con 
tract of the purchaser is being performed, to all parts of the 
manufacturer’s works which concern the manufacture of the 
material ordered. The manufacturer shall afford the inspec 
tor, without charge, all reasonable facilities to satisfy him 
that the material is being furnished in accordance with thes« 
specifications. All tests and inspection shall be so conducted 
as not to interfere unnecessarily with the operation of the 


works. 
Rejection 
8. (a) Any casting may be rejected upon the failure of 
the test coupon to meet the physical requirements specified 


or for the noncompliance with the chemical composition. If 
the physical or chemical tests indicate that the heat of cast- 
ings represented by its test coupon does not conform to the 
physical or chemical requirements, or both, the entire heat 
shall be rejected. 

(b) In case tests on the first test piece do not conform to 
these specifications, a second test piece shall be tested. If 
such a test on the second piece is thoroughly satisfactory th 
castings or heat shall be accepted; if unsatisfactory, the cast- 
ings or heat shall be rejected. 


sented in 





tained by the accelerated tests and the terials in resisting the action of the several sections. A resumé: 
long time tests, otherwise the acceler- various solutions, acid and alkaline, on by Chairman Burgess of the work of! 
ated tests would be of little value in the metals and alloys submitted to the this committee was the third prelim 
determining the merits of different ma- different tests nary report presented and gave a sum 
mar\ tf progress made to date 
“ Further material on the metallo 
P t S | h T 10 WS graphic investigation of the effect 
resen u p u \ sulphur on rivet steel was offered 
a preliminary report on an investiga 
qv! PHUR and its effect upon phys of the bureau of standards, A. S. T. M., tion of sulphur effect structural st 
cal properties, a theme of recurrent the national research council, Associa- was presented 
interest at meetings of the society, was tion of American Steel Manufacturers, In the discussion which followed 
brought forward at the Thursday morn- Steel Founders Society of America, FE. | Thum, Chemical and Metallw 
ingy Sessiol The report of the joint Americar Foundrymen’s association 1 Engineering, New York, suggeste 


made up ot 


committee representatives il 


1 other interest 


Cste 


groups, was pre- that the user is indifferent to sulphur as 
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long as physical tests are satisfactory. 
Further he said that poor results may 
come from carelessness in steel making, 
and that an the litera- 
ture on the effects of sulphur indicates 


examination of 


other deleterious agents are _ present 


which perhaps are not as easily eval- 
uated as is sulphur. He advised a study 
of manufacturers’ methods, a plotting 
of physical tests against mianganese, 
carbon and perhaps manganese plus sul- 
phur. He doubted the value of sulphur 
prints in showing sulphur and defined 
the sulphur study as a test of methods 


of testing as much as a determination of 


final results. 

The report of committee A-1 on steel, 
offered by F. M. Waring, chairman, and 
embodying revisions in steel pipe, rails, 
boiler 


steel castings and structural steel 


rivet steel, carbon-steel wheels, 
tubes, 
for various purposes was presented. 
Great interest was aroused by a paper 
by Thomas H. Wiggin, New York, on 


the need of the small user for the bene- 


fit of the standardization work of the 
society. Mr. Wiggin pointed out that 
the large consumer of engineering ma- 


terials may insist upon compliance with 
specifications on the part of the manu- 
facturer. This privilege in many cases 
is denied to the buyer of small lots. He 


Consider 


shown at 


REAT interest was 

the final session on cast iron 
held Friday evening, June 27. 
This centered in the development of 
suitable specifications for cast iron 
pipe. Within recent years this subject 
has been given considerable attention 


The 


existing 


by engineers and manufacturers. 


physical tests called for in 
standard specifications have been studied 
with a view to raising the require- 
ments 

The committee on papers accordingly 


arranged a discussion on this subject. 


Dr. Richard Moldenke, Watching, N.J., 
presented an investigation of cast iron 
for pipe made by the author for the 
manufacturers of this material. It was 


found that with present day material 
and practice the existing specifications 
re too difficult to meet. Operating 


tests to improve the metal by varying 
1e mixtures failed to 


Moldenk« 


subject 


desired 


give 
results Dr recommended 


1 1 
whole 


study methods 


manufacturers of pipe 
lants and practice 
so that the best results may be 


- .177 ean ll ] ] 
aterials commercially availab 


Mackenzie chiet 


obtaine d 
with m 
chemist, 


Birming 
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cited instances of materials rejected on 
test by the large customer, being sold in 
small lots to lesser individual users. 
He advised a more constant recognition 
and emphasis by both producers and 
consumers of the standards set up after 
deliberation of the A. S. T. M.-and the 
more general adoption of short designa- 
tions for marking goods after individual 
tests to show them to be of the grade 
sought and specified by standard classi- 
hications. 

and 


Howe Hall 


will be published 


A paper by John 


( R. Hanks 


which 


man early issue of Tue Founpry 
utlined the average composition of 
nr anganes¢ steel, set forth = the limits 


for various metalloids, and gave a sum- 
mary of the steel making methods em- 
ployed in foundries making manganese 
steel castings. Suggestions were offered 


for proper heat treatment of this prod- 


uct and the physical properties were 
specified. 
\ pr posed revised tentative recom- 


mended practice for the heat treatment 
of carbon-steel castings was presented 
In presenting this 
Hall, 
appointed of new sub- 
the heat treatment of 
gray cast iron and malleable iron. 


Cast Iron 


ham, Ala., presented data on 


by committee A-4 
John 

the 
committees on 


report, Howe secretiry, 


mentioned 


113 


bars of 2 by 1 by 26 


sets 
of standard test 
inches, of widely different analyses and 


origin, showing that within the limits 
of error of melting and testing the 
deflection at a given point increases 
as the carbon plus one-fourth the 
silicon content. The author advocated 
that a minimum value of 1900 pounds 
for measurement of the deflection point 
be incorporated in the present speci- 
fications for cast iron water pipe. 

A paper was presented by C. G. 


Lutts, United States navy yard, Boston, 
covering the effect of proofing of chain 
on length and resistance to shock and 
demonstrating that chain is made brittle 
by proofing. The author discussed the 
effects of 


length 


annealing of chain on its 


and on its tance to 


resis 


shock, showing that overstrained chain 


is brought back to strength by an 
nealing, the resistance to shock being 
increased five fold. It appears that 
successful results were obtained by the 
fcllowing annealing temperatures: 960 
degrees Cent. for ten minutes, 700 
degrees Cent. for one hour, and 600 
degrees Cent. for one hour. From a 


practical standpoint, the low-tempera- 


ture anneals offer advantages of non- 


scaling conditions and consequent free- 


om from excessive wasting awa 





_ 


“s 


A-7 
castings, Enrique Touce« 
read by W. P 


Laboratory, 


Report of committee on malleable 


la, secretary, 
Detroit 
| his 


a general progress report in which the 


was Putman, 


Testing Detroit. was 


committee recommended the advance- 


ment to standard of tentative revisions 


in the specifications for malleable cast- 


ings and discussed briefly the question 


of machineability and its relations to 


the physical properties of malleable 
castings at present specitied 

Dr Richard Moldenke. 
N. J., presented the report of 
tee A-3 of 


which 


Watchung, 
commit- 


which he is chairman, in 


the committee recommended the 


1 


advancement to standard the tentative 


specifications for chilled cast-iron wheels, 
tor foundry pig iron, and for high-test 
gray-iron castings. It was recommended 
that recommendations which previously 
had not been referred to the committee 


} 


should first be voted upon by committee 


\-3 and if favorably received should 


submitted to letter ballot 


Discuss Developments in 
the Foundry 


A series of three articles entitled “Re- 
Practice” 
Bonvillian & E. 


cent Developments in Foundry 


by E. V. 


Ronceray, Ph., 


Ronceray, Choisy-le-Roi, near Paris, 
which were published in the Revue de 
Metallurgie, Paris, have been issued in 
pamphlet form by the author. “In the 
first article Mr. Ronceray reviews the 
general progress that has been achieved, 
especially as regards co-operation be 
tween metallurgists and the practical 
toundrymen. He also deals with the or- 


ganization of laboratories A general 


study of fuel, semisteel, synthetic cast 
iron, American malleable iron and light 
metals follows. The improvements in the 
construction of cupolas, and furnaces 
also are reviewed. This article ends with 


some notes on sands and the cleaning 


f castings. The second article dwells 


n cupola operation and on the various 


methods of molding. In the third article 


the preparation of cores and the utili 
zatin of core oils are. studied. The 
author also surveys the handling of sand. 
the general lavout of the modern found 
ry, and theorganizat ot apprentice 
ship courses, as w as the present 
schemes for trai mdr engineers 
Phe Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s  asso- 
ration held 3 i ummer outing at 
ec Pines ¢ the Perrysville road near 
Pittsburgh, June 23 ©. C. Dobson, 
Pittsburgh mana the Car 
borundum Co., was chairman of the en- 
tertainment committee and H. P. Spilker 
f the Sterritt-Thomas Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, was in charge of transporta- 
tion 











Melts Iron in Twin Furnaces 


Two Electric Units Mounted on Turntable 180 Degrees Apart and Having 
One Set of Electrodes, Provide Small Batches of Hot 
Iron at Short Even Intervals 


BY A. W. BRYANT 















QO PROVIDE small hot batches | l-ton capacity was used to supp'y the naces. A view of the melting instal 
metal for light castings at wtmolten steel The work turned out by; lation is shown in Figs. 1 and 2 and 
regular intervals of about three the plant is composed almost entirel) i view of the steel foundry bay and 
quarters of an hour each, a multiple ele f thin walled tee or e‘bow castings rang the melting unit is shown in Fig. 3 
tric furnace installation recently has ing from small diameters to sizes as The furnaces are operated in the 
been made at the plant of the Kelly & large as 12 tmeches in diameter. Phe lowing manner Both furnaces 
Jones Co., Greensburg, Pa The fur metal, which runs entirely around the charges and the turntable swung into 1 
races were designed by Wm. Swindell & core, must be hot to pour the casting melting position and locked by throw 
Bro Pittsburgh with the idea f elt uccessfully and must be sufhciently luc ing a lever The elect es ar , ¢ 
ininatinz the unproductive period betwee tile to withstand the tract strains nto on t the turnaces and the power 
hy melting small nounts of whil ing. However, the shop is turned The first heat on a cold fur 
metal u hocter | d time. 1 rge and employs a large number { nace is melted down 1 pou 
Kel'y & Jone ynpany manufacture a rice making it essential that the e hour At that time the electrod 
line of plumbing and valve fittings in metal come fast enough to keep. the re hoisted clear of the furnace roof at 
, — | hy 
gray iron, ste ind malleable iro o.ders busy 1 speed ratio \y 1 is. thre tin " 
Previous to the installation tr otin he melting unit consists of two acid ist as the speed used for t elt 
electric furnaces, a side blow converter lned turnaces of 1 tons capacity each peration The turnta t vung 
| . 
[he furnaces are round by a hand lever until t 
unted on , nace s direct Vv tiie ) I 
turl rle 180 de own in Fig l ind the cold I 
rees apart. How na is in line with the stat iry 
evel only one rodes at the power stat ‘ 
power station and des are ywered ’ ' 
UO set Ot ele te until they come n contact t tne 
trodes are supplied haree The sper 1 rat tne ( 
two lur 




















FIG. 1—THE CHARGE IN ONE FURNACE IS BEING MELTED WHILE THE OTHER UNIT IS BEING POURED 
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Chute Cuts Unproductive Charging Peri 
te Cuts Unproductive Charging Period 
URING a period when the au- necessary because the crane could 25 feet above the floor and 10 fe 
thor was connected with the not get to the cylinder mold con- back of the charging door. A ri 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, a need veyor which was equipped with a movable chute connected this plat 
was felt for obtaining hot fluid monorail system for handling the form with the charging door. The 
metal from the electric furnace at metal from the cupola. The pour- charge was made up and held on the 
regular short intervals. This need ing operation required about 20 platform until charging time when 
especially was emphasised when a minutes, and even if the double it was dropped down th hut 
3.ton furnace was placed m opera- transfer was not made, the metal This method cut the charging tim 
tion to melt gray tron borings to had to remain in a hot fluid state to 7 minutes when no repairs had t 
pour cylinder castings on a produc- to pour thin walled castings. It be made on the furnac etween 
tion basis. seemed more practical to tap off heats. However, the time nec: ei 
The cylinder molds were machine 1500 pounds of metal at a time, but for repairs lengthened the wunp» 
made, assembled and poured on oa this method ruined production on ductiwe period nsiderabl Tl 
mveyor. The borings were melted the melting end. The best furnace method of charging was adopted , 
under bast conditions im about production recor ls were made by both steel scrap and bori lepend 
three hour intervals. The metal was getting rid of the total supply of ing on the kind of met 
emed into a 3-ton ladle for trans- molten metal and starting a new melted 
ferring to the pouring floor. It charas The chute worked :; j 
then was poured into a 1500-pound Under these conditions, after the small scrap was selected 
idle which was used +0 pour off molds had been shaken out and new pieces had a tendency to ince af 
the cylinder molds. The first part of molds made, it sometimes was ne ter hitting inside the furna whicl 
the metal was hot and fluid while ‘ } : : ; 3 
: Rp tge TE essary to shut down the conveyor sometimes broke an electrode or in 
he last part would yin to get 
: , ~ until the next 3-ton batch was melt- sured the side walls method 
siugagtsi ejore ww all was pourca ; ‘ ‘ , 
Re ie wees alee Be ed. . rf targing cut the ! t tion 
seed the low sulphur content due The furna vas hand charged tween heats to a minimum, and on 
P hast berations and in part to the heration consuming between 20 t single furnace operation was the 
j dou transfer of the metal. md 30 minutes T cut down the best method that uld e used to 
The double transfer f metal was ; m platform was built yet metal at regular short intervals 
The furnace containing the molten metal _ repaired It then is charged by hand in the opposite furnace is ready to be 
is tapped out and the bottom and banks made ready, so that when the heat’ tapped, the other furnace may be put in 
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FIG 


2—THE TWO UNITS ARE 


MOUNTED ON A TURNTABLE 
ONE SIDE AND 


DEGREES 
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the melting position and the turna 
containing the molting metal is put into 
the pouring position. After the first 
tew heats the furnaces become heate 
thoroughly and hot batches are turned 
out in 45 minutes 

Thus one furnace always is melting 
while tl opposite one is being mace 
ready, so that when one is ready t 
pour t other is ready to go under th 
power. Only three minutes elapse from 


taken off one fur 


the time the power is 
nace unt t is on again in the oth 
lurnace. 

In this manner small hot batches a1 
provided at regular intervals f about 
three-quarters of in hour n h Phe 
metal is hot enough to pour the lightes 
of castings and the amount 1s sma 
enough so that uring is completed 


before the metal has had much oppor 
tunit to cool If desired, the me 
may be hand shanked directly from _ the 
furnace in the pouring position without 
holding up the melting operation whi 
is being carried on in the opposite fur 
nace 

The turntable 1s an extremely simpl 
affair \ heavy I-beam is bent int 
circular shape and is supported by six 
roller bearings which are grouted int 
the foundation. The ends of two heavy 
parallel beams are fastened securely on 


the inside of this circular beam On 
these two par: lel beams the “A” frames 
cf the two furnaces are set. The beams 
zll are tied into a central pivot operat 
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Weight and Analysis of Steel Heats 
Weig c ‘ cal analys 
neat Ca t Manganese Silic 
s per « t per ce I cent 
7 1) 
o4 é ‘ 
7 ‘ + 
P 
24 0.4 
\verag 
é 2) 1 
J ANT SPECIFICATIONS ON ABOVE STEEI 
( Ma es Ss 
6 t + 
PHYSICAI SP IFICATIONS Re 
s g Elastic lin Elongatier f are 
ing in a ball bearing. The whole frame cal advantages The electrode support 
] covered with steel plate. There are are not fastened to the lurnac s] 
no beams or supports directly under thx but are supported by independent vertical 
turnaces and the tilting gears and m beams mounted on the concrete fk 
tors are assembled on the steel plate, sO and are tied securely at the t yp to the 
that no damage could be done by a_ transformer vault It has been the 
tun out through the bottom of the author’s experience that these supports 
furnace. The weight of the whole me attached to the furnace shall tend t 
chanism jis distributed so evenly between’ distort the same, making it hard to fit 
the roller bearings and the central ball the spare roof on the furnace and t 
bearing pivot that one operator has no match the roof with the electrodes wit] 
trouble in shifting the table from one out considerable adjusting on both the 
position to the other. roof and the electrode clamp 
The construction offers many mechani furnaces have been in operati 
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of cupolas and while not for a moment 
arrangement out to be a 
savings been 
made. My trouble that 
the whole installation had to be made in 


holding this 


perfect one, great have 


was, however, 


our own works. The only help re- 
ceived was from the illustrations in the 
technical press. Now in this direction 
are there not openings in this country 
for good foundry engineers? One who 
could act as a consultant, such as our 


American friends have in plenty. I 


visited the United States in 1919, and 
among many other things I was greatly 
taken by the gyratory riddles seen there 
in nearly every foundry. On my return 


I bought three of these and can safely 
say that my for the trip were 


than 


expenses 


more made out of these riddles 


inside of 12 months. They are one of 


savers in a_ found- 
tells 

difficulty in selling them in 

Now not be. 


take 


the greatest money 
ry, and vet the local agent me that 


he has Great 


Britain. this should 


We 


mechanical appliance we 


advantage of every 
hold of. 


should 
can lay 


Test Bar Problem Difficult 


been thor- 


past 12 


bar has 


The 


oughly 


test question 


ventilated during the 


months, and has proved to be a bigger 


proposition than was generally thought 
at the beginning. A vast amount of 
work has been done by the international 


but nothing definite has been 
appear that 
vround has to be covered before finality 
is reached. I should that 


haps this is a question which must be 


committees, 
settled Id 


and it woul much 


imagine per- 


approached scientifically and without any 


regard to individual preferences 


Has the time not arrived to make a 


1 


classifica- 


ve in the direction of the 
tion of pig iron by analysis? This is 
most important question and is long 
verduc I know that certain pig iron 
makers have the greatest reluctance to do 
nvthing in this matter, on the othe 
and there are others who seem to want 
do their best to help along the move- 
ent. The same remarks apply equally 


our coke supplies. With regard to 
ese two items of pig iron and coke, 
ve might, I think, take a leaf out of 


American cousins who 


he book of 


ive got both questions settled on com- 


our 


non sense lines. Now to help us along 


hese lines, we have the Institute of Brit 
Foundrymen, the British Cast Iron 
Research association, and our various 


trade associations. These, while working 
independent lines for the common 
cood, ought I think to be brought into 
closer fusion. The Institute for the 
individual, the others for the firms 
With regard to our commercial asso- 
ciations, I think a field which might 
be profitably invaded is one which 


might be called commercial research. By 
this I mean that propaganda work should 
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be instituted so that the consumption of 


castings might greatly be increased. For 
example, American railroad cars have 
cast iron wheels; South African tele 
graph poles have cast iron bases. In 


wood poles, 
and 


other 


England we have imported 
much as 
America 


probably costing as steel 


cast iron poles In and 
countries they have cast steel automatic 
More this 


would enormously increase the 


car couplers. progress in 


direction 


output of castings and thereby decrease 


costs. 
We now come to another question, that 
is the shortage of really skilled molders 
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boys to study would be that of cupola 
The 


shown by the 


this 
foundry 


practice. woetul ignorance of 


subject average 
although 


the 


the employers 


operative is really terrible, 
lo ks back a 
of the bulk of 


subject 


when one few years 


ignorance 
on this equally abys- 


same was 


mal 


Foundry is Sold 


he Norwalk 


plant and equipment of 


i 


ul Iron Works Co., N rwalk, 
() to Charles B Stanley has been 
confirmed The- purchase was made in 





OHA 


life. He 


university. 


charge 


charge of a 





eral years he 
Foundry 


been manager of 


has 


Engineering Co., Ltd 


fairs for 
1906 
president of the Sheffield branch. 


many ‘years. 


appointed to work out 


crds ISsod ratte i. He rc cived the 


tinctive and valuable 





Awarded Oliver Stubbs Gold Medal 


Stubbs 


SHAW, who was awarded the Oliver 
gold medal at the annual meeting of 
British Foundrymen in 


the Institute of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
associated with the British foundry industry all his 
was educated at the 
school Widnes 

After 
Shaw served his time as apprentic e with the Widnes 
I undry Co., 


assistant foreman at thi 


and owing to his ability was made 


of a foundry 
small 
foundry manager for Cochrane & Co., 
During the war Mr. Shaw was director of the gray 
iron castings section of the British ministry of munitions. 
the Newhall 
Sheffield, in which plant iron castings up 
to 120 tons in weight have been made. 

Mr. Shaw has been prominently identified with foundry 
He joined the Institute of British Foundrymen in 
He was president of the Birmingham branch for three years and is now 
He is the third oldest British 
the American Foundrymen’s association, which he joined in 1910. Mr 
represents the Institute of British Foundrymen on the international committee 
standardized tests for cast tron. 
gate of the Institute of British Foundrymen to the British Engineering Stand- 
Oliver Stubbs 


services to the foundry industry of Great Britain. 


recently, has been prominently 


Farnworth 
technical school, 


grammar 
md = Liverpool 
Mr. 


completiyg his education 


age of 19. He was in full 
at 22. After six vears in 
Wales he became 


Ltd., Dudley. 


foundry in 


, 
For the past si 


Briaghtst le 


works ( f th: 


organticati 


m af- 


member of 


Shaw 
He is also the dele- 
of his dis- 


medal hecause 








Molding is perhaps without exception the 


most skilled of all the engineering 
trades. I think that molder, and per 
haps a blacksmith, is born and not made, 


and if statistics were taken out I am 


percentage of b ys ap 


fail to 


that a big 


he trade 


sure 


prenticed to t become 


highly skilled men. Unfortunately mold 
ing is a dirty trade and it is difficult 
to get the best class of boy to take 


it up. It is therefore up to the em 


ployers to make conditions more at- 


tractive Could we but get boys more 


juterested in the metallurgical side of 


cast iron even to a very elementary de- 


that their 
would be 


gree, I am sure interest in 


work multiplied many 
The most important, and by far 


for such 


their 
times. 


the most interesting subject 


he imterest of bon holders, whose peti- 
10n to toreclose a mortgage on the Nor- 
walk properties forced the company into 


nkruptey last December Immediately 


ollowing the  purchas« le properties 


vere transferred t the Norwalk Co., 

new corporation which will operate the 
‘ant in the production of the regular 
ine of products. Directors of the new 
ompany are Charles B. Stanley, Howard 


XN Bissell and Georg I Griffith of 


( 'eveland;: I R Hickman and 
| H. Havens of Bridgeport and 
K fs Witmer = and l H Her- 
manson of Norwalk. Mr. Havens has 


been elected president, Mr. Hickman, vice 


president and treasurer, Mr. Witmer, sec- 


retary and Mr. Hermanson, works man- 


ager. 





Bill 





on How and Why Molds Are Stacked-II 








BY PAT DWYER 
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As she p: 


I Nad better tance a | 


me atter she had cis 
mated that wor 


isked 


recent tour 


him 


combined business and pleasure tri 


“T visited s¢ 


veral foundries in variou 
cities in Ontario and Quebec,” he said, 
“and had a most cordial reception. Som 
1f the men in these shops I had known 
and worked with in other days and other 
places and some of the men I met fo 
the first, but I hope not for the last 
time. They treated me courteously and 
kindly and showed me over their plants in 
a manner that I highly appreciated. 1 
could not help contrasting my present 
experience with conditions prevailing in 


former days when I wont to 


in through a hole in the fence or through 


was creep 
the back door and with inward trepidation 


but an outward air of nonchalance solicit 


the haughty foreman for a job. On 
several occasions recently I was held 
up temporarily in the front vestibule 
by a uniformed guard or by a more 


or less important young information clerk 
asked if I looking for a job. 
each had the exquisite 
truthfully, 


and 
On 


pleasure 


was 
occasion ] 
che f- 


of replying 


fully and emphatically that no, thank God, 


I did not need a job. I suppose we all 
are alike and I don’t mind admitting strictly 
among our selves that I look back on 


these incidents as particularly bright spots 
in an unusually pleasant trip. 
“Over 20 busy and colorful years have 


vale of 


slipped into the oblivion since 
last I set foot in the ancient city once 
known as Ville Marie and before that as 
the Algonquin village of Hochelaga. 


The city practically has trebled in popu 


lation and area since I was there before 


and I saw no reason for doubting its claim 
to 1,000,000 the 
time. the 


population at 
ot 


present 


However, many features 
presented a familiar appearance including 


the hilly streets and the many magnificent 


churches through which it easily ranks 
first in any list of cities in the new 
world. 

“Probably I am mistaken owing to a 
ife that never brought me into intimat 
contact with horses, if we except a few 
f the human variety, but it seemed to 

+ 
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ABOVE—SECTIONAI VIEW Ol PLAIN 
STACKED MOLDS—BELOW rwo 
MOLDS STACKED FOR POURING 
me that the long line of one-horse cabs 
drawn up to the curb on the opposite side 
ot the street from the Windsor hotel 
constituted the same outfit I had seen 
many years ago. Among the various bits 
of more or less useless information I have 
picked up at one time or another is 
an item to the effect that a horse does 
not remain in active service for more 
than a period of 20 years. I never had 
occasion to verily the statement, but 
now I have my doubts. I am sure the 
greater number and perhaps all the 
faithful old wrecks I saw, antedated 
my time and some of the rigs I am 
sure had the venerable appearance of car- 
riages that might have been used by 
grand Seigneures who followed in _ the 
wake of Jacques Cartier. They contrasted 


oft modern 
file 


the busy streets after the manner of any 


the long line 


continually 


with 
that 


strangely 


motor cars through 
American city. 
“Montreal is 


large 


and always has been 
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“Montreal is the headquarte i two 
transcontinental railroad systems One 
of these has its own line of steamers 
affording dinect communication with Eu 
rope on the east and a second hine of 
hoats with terminals in Yokohama and 
Hong Kong The romantic growth and 
present power and prestige of the city in 


no manner is better exemplified than in 
the fact it has the largest and most 
magnificently appointed hotel in the 
British empire Truly, says you, a 
long jump from the primitiy Indian 


wigwams where Jacques Cartier and mem- 


bers of his early expedition spent a long 
and dreary winter a few hundred years 
ago 

“The Indians long since have gone 
to the happy hunting grounds The 
courier-du-bois and the voyageur who 
gaily chanted the chansons of Aquitaine 
and Normandy, who drove their paddles 
in the lonely waters and in a spirit of 


careless bravado shot the 


and rock 


swirling 
the 


waves 


infested passage of Lachine 


rapids have peacefully departed on le 


longue traverse. The white ashes of their 
deserted camp fires have been whirled 
aloit and scattered by the wild winds 
that scream over the great waste places. 
Their names and their deeds are but a 
memory in the great modern city sitting 


the Mount 


Bill” I 


Royal.” 


said, “but 


under shadow of 


“All quite interesting 


surely you did not spend all your time 
sitting on a bench in Dominion park in 
front of the heroic bronze commemorat- 
ing the deeds of the Strathcona Horse 
on far away South Africa battle fields 
during the Boer uprising and day dream- 
ing on the history of Montreal. Did I 
not understand you to say you had visited 


CusTomeR 
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some of the foundries and if I am not 
too indiscreet may I ask you if you took 
an odd peep into a few life saving sta- 
tions which I have been informed reliably, 
still flourish in that His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s outlying possessions.” 
“Well,” said Bill with a grin, “T’ll tell 
you. On the advice of 
and for the henefit of sundry suspicious 
with 
the 
sec- 


part of 


eminent counsel 


customs officials who favored me 


divers 
border I 


while crossing 


the 


hard looks 


refuse to comment on 


ond part of your inquiry. However, on 
the first count I am not hampered by 
any restrictions and I am free to admit 


I saw some of the largest and most finely 
visited In 


equipped foundries I ever 

this connection it is interesting to note 
that I saw examples of molds stacked 
for pouring. That reminds me I was 


discussing that subject here recently and 
since the night is young I will take it up 


where I left off. 
“The first drag with a _ steel band 
around the inside of the snap flask is 


rammed in the usual manner on the bench 
or on a machine, squeezer or jolter. It 
is turned over and placed on the floor or 
on a suitable bottom board or plate. A 
plate is preferable since it will not give 
under the and because it 
will last indefinitely. Bottom 
a constant source of trouble and expense, 
the castings extend deeply 

They warp and twist and 


pressure also 


boards are 
especially if 

into the drag. 
almost invariably burn out in a short time 
The the 
crack in the center and even if the metal 
does not go through, the vent soon burns 
the board until it Us 


metal frequently seeps through 


is unfit for use. 


ually the molder working at high speed 
on a piecerate basis will take a chance 
on a doubtful board and it is only after 
it gives way, thus spoiling a isting 


that finally it is discarded 


“A gate pin is placed at a convenient 


point in the second and succeeding flasks 
to form a continuous opening from the 
top of the stack to the lowest joint. The 
last or top section is rammed as a plain 
cope or it may be rammed the same as 


the others 


runner 


with the upper end of the 
reamed out in the usual manner t 
form a pouring basin. Where the combine: 
with a ladle 
this is but bull 
ladle is employed with a correspondingly 
from the lip, it is neces- 
suitable 


mold may be poured hand 


not necessary, where a 


larger stream 
opening to 
the 


operator s 


sary to provide a 
prevent the metal from splashing over 
edge of the mold and onto th 


Ni itMess nN 


is advisable fror 


feet pouring metal not only 


a safety standpoint, but 


it also is an economical measure since 


it prevents waste of metal, besides the ex 


tra labor involved in gathering the scrap 
Incidentally it helps to maintain a clean 
sand heap and where a mechanical sand 
accidents 


Any 


employed it prevents 


the 


cutter 1s 


. 
onserves wear on blades 


and c 
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considerable quantity of spilled metal rep- 
not be 
countenanced by a takes 
a proper pride in his work and the ap- 


resents practice and will 


sloppy 

foreman who 

pearance of his shop floor. 
‘The | ad 


stacked mold 


principal advantages of the 


process are that it increases 
the capacity of any floor space from 100 
to 800 per cent, the 
of sand required for a given tonnage of 
castings by eliminating from one to seven 
cor- 
the 
heavy labor 


it reduces amount 


copes, it increases production to a 
responding 
molder of a 
incident to handling a large quantity of 
iron. Where a 
small crane is provided, the stacked molds 
bull ladle 


extent and it relieves 


great deal of 


monorail system or a 


may be poured from a 

“Where 
light, this method is not applicable be- 
cause they must be poured quickly with 
sharp iron direct from the furnace spout 
Poured in 


the castings are exceedingly 


and conveyed in a hand ladle. 


any other manner the percentage of 
wasters, missrun and cold shut castings 
will be prohibitive. Discretion must be 


style of molds suitable 


is a point which 


observed in the 
stacking and that 
only can be determined either by prac- 


for 


tical judgment backed by experience, or 
by experiment. However, as I said before 
a great.many molds now made and poured 
singly, might as easily be poured in 
stack formation. 

“In the 


practiced fairly 


that is 
extensively in light brass 


second method, one 
points 
cast- 


two 


casting shops, also with plow 


other 
shops, 


castings in agricultural 
the 
or three-high for pouring, but are treated 
The 


these 


and 


molds are stacked 


ings 


as units and poured individually. 


the serves in 
floor 


important 


only purpose method 


instances is to conserve space and 
item under 


Where the 


limits of time 


that is a_ fairly 
practically all circumstances. 
the 


seemingly 


volume of orders and 


lelivery impose a impossible 


burden on the floor capacity of the shop, 
stacking the molds, 


where practical, af- 


fords a ready solution. 
formed of 


mounted 


he molds in this method 


the usual cope and drag are 
ianner that the second overlaps 
the back and the third further 
second This method na- 
turally is limited to molds in which the 
runner is placed close to one end or one 


flask After 


r of molds have been assembled in this 


a sufficient num 


side of the 


poured singly by com- 


manner they are 


encing at the lowest and progressing 


the top. This is done for two reasons. 
First ecause it saves shifting the 
weights and second because pouring the 
lower mold first insures clean runners. 
It readily is apparent that if the upper 
mold was poured first, drops of metal 
nd probably other foreign material might 
fall into the lower runners. The advan 
tage of the method is that one weight 
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will for two or three molds and 
the upper flasks provide sufficient weight 
in themselves to hold the copes on the 
lower molds. In addition, two or three 
molds take up no more floor space than 


alloted to one. 


serve 


usually is 

“This method 
the objection sometimes advanced against 
the feasibility of stacking molds for small 


automatically eliminates 


castings. It is readily apparent that if 
the molds are poured individually, the 
castings in the lower mold will not be 
subjected to any more strain than if they 
were poured in a single mold in the 
ordinary manner on the floor. Stacked 
molds usually are placed more favorably 
for pouring than molds made singly. 
This is particularly true where the 
metal is poured from a bull ladle or 
from a crucible held in a_ two-man 
shank. Even where the molds are 
poured with metal from a hand ladle, 
the upper molds are as_ conveniently 
within pouring range as are those on the 
bottom tier. 

“Where the melting capacity and the 
available help are in ample proportion 


to the molding capacity, the practice of 


stacking molds may not be _ necessary. 
Molten metal is delivered to every floor 
at frequent intervals of time and_ the 


extent 
this 


con 


accumulate to 
before they are poured. 


molds never any 
However, 
not 


molds 


favorable condition does obtain 


stantly and _ stacking sometimes 


is adopted as an emergency measure rather 


than one of deliberate choice. For ex 


ample, a pot may break in a brass fur- 


nace at about the time a floor of molds 
is read: for ‘he metal Where ni 
further floor space : available it is 


that the molder to continue has 
no alternative but to stack 
“In the third method for 


” 


apparent 
his molds. 
stacking 
molds 
“Put 


other 


the rest of it until some 
time” I 


many 


away 
“Apparently 
ways of 


said. there 


mold 


92 
Stacking 


taking the 


are as 


as there are for census.” 
“What has the census to do with it?” 
“My dear boy” I said, “It 


with it and I am 


has every- 


thing to do surprised 
you overlooked it in your description: of 


Montreal. 
1f Montreal as 


The story is as much a 


the old 


part 


Bonaventure sta 


tion and in all probability was erected 
at the same time. Naturally it is re 
vamped and touched up occasionally to 


keep step with the increase in population 


\ tourist meeting an Irishman on the 
street asked him what was the populatio1 
yf the city and was astonished to learn 
that it was considerably less than hali 
a million. He expressed his _ surpris« 
and said he had been under the impres- 
sion that the exclusively French part 
of the population exceeded that figure. 
His informant removed his pipe for 


a moment and remarked apologetically: 


‘Oh! Well, if ye count thim of course 

















How and Why in Brass Founding 


By Charles Vickers 











Melting Sheet Copper 
Scrap Difficult 


We lately 


able trouble due 


have experienced consider- 


to holes m our cast- 


ings and we are sending for your in- 
spection a sample thereof. The mixture 
used consists of new sheet copper Scrap 
85 parts, lead 5 parts, tin 5 parts ond 
sinc 5 parts. Can you tell us the cause 
of this porosity? 

Sheet copper scrap usually is difficult 
metal to melt without excessive oxida- 
tion, or more probably aeration, and 


in all probability this is the source of 
the porosity. If the copper consists of 
triangular pieces with needle-like points 
which come from coppersmithing opera- 


difficult to get the material 


shape for the crucible. How- 


tions it is 


into proper 


ever, this must be done to a_ certain 
extent. The copper must be pounded 
together so it will not hang on the cruci- 
ble walls. The best way of using the 
scrap copper is first to melt an ingot 


of copper as a part of the charge and 


ive several inc ircoal on top 
of this fluid copper allowed to 
get hot and sky blue under the charcoal. 


Drop in as much of the scrap copper as 


which is 


will be dissolved without congealing the 
bath. Then reheat this and charge more 
opper, continuing this operation until 
ill the copper is down. This will not 
onsume as much time as might be 


After the copper is molten 


thought 


one ounce of phosphor copper per 


drop in 
100 pounds of metal and add the whit 
metals. Pour while the metal is_ hot 
nough to be perfectly fluid, instead of 
lowing it to go dull and_ sluggish. 
[he latter condition is a fruitful source 


pt rosity. 


Pressure Casting Metal 
} through col- 


Kindly inform us your 


mns how we ma obtain tight rass 
ings weighing about 10 pounds each. 
if use them for water heater heads 


nd the castings must stand a 


f 190 pounds per square inch. 


Almost any red brass alloy will meet 
se specifications as a pressure of 190 
pounds per square inch is moderate 
Hlowever, to hold any pressure over a 


necessary to make cast 


few pounds ft is 
gs that are all-metal, and not part 
metal and part dross. It is the 


that fails to hold liquids or gases under 


dross 


pressure the reason being the dross is 
nonmetallic, merely dirt and it forms a 


convenient pathway through the metal 
itself. 

When pressure castings are to be made 
in a foundry not accustomed to such 
work it is advisable to forget about 
the junk pile, from which the usual 
run of castings is made, and itt also ts 


advisable to make a complete new start 


with new imgot metals, new crucibles, 
and a good molder on the job. The 
castings will be made and nothing will 
be heard about them later. While the 
use of junk may be justified in some 
cases when the castings are made of 
brass simply because iron would rust; 
the attitude of thinking that all cast- 
ings can be made of such material should 
be abandoned, for it does not pay. Dross 
is not metal and if it escapes the cast- 
ings, it will be found in the skimmings 
and is that much weight lost to the 


foundryman. 


Using Permanent Molds 


We understand that brass castings are 


being made successfully in iron molds 


address of some 
We 


large 


and we desire the moan- 


ufacturer of such molds. manuf ac- 


ture hardware and use quantities 


of small brass and bronze castings which 
We would like to othe r 


molds, 


make im tron or 


permanent if such a process 1s 
bemg used. 

The 
and bronze castings in iron or other per- 


solved. It 


problem ot how to make brass 


manent molds has not been 


is still with us, spite of all the ef 
forts that have been made from time 
to time. Certain alloys containing alum- 


inum, on the order of a manganese 


bronze are being made in molds of 


plaster of paris to rather exact di- 


mensions, but they appear to be costly. 
Castings also are being made of alumi- 
num bronze successfully in die molds, 
but red brass and yell w brass parts are 


still made in sand molds in the old- 


fashioned way. 

It is possible, of course, that parts 
die cast of aluminum bronze could be 
used to advantage, but it would be ad- 
visable to purchase them from some es- 


tablished manufacturer than to attempt 


to make them in a sand foundry. Such 
castings are made to close limits of size 
and there is the possibility of saving ma- 
chine work by their use, when they 
become cheaper than sand made cast- 
ings. The first cost of such castings 


generally is much greater than that of 


sand castings 
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Brass Castings Split 


We cast a washer 29 inches outside 
diameter, and 16 inches insid diam- 
eter by S36 inch thi lhe metal used 
was yellow brass, the first casting 
ing poured in an alloy of scrap copper 
66 per cent; sinc 33 per cent, pouring 
two up. In the case of the second the 

pper was changed to ingot copper, but 


for the third casting the mixture was 
changed to 75 per cent pper 25 per 
cent sinc. All three castings came ti 

same, though the last casting was bette) 
than either of the hers, but it was 
defective the same wu \ im every case 


the casting showed a clear separation 


appearing as if two washers had been 


yomed on the circum- 


the 


turned off 


made and just 


Jerences, In other words castinas 


split after the periphery was 
A number of theories have been ad 
vanced to account for the phenomena 


described. However, all of these th 


ories are sx culative instead of be ing 
based on careful experimental work 
carried out under the supervi 

trained technical workers In the ab 


sence of a scientific inve stigatio 


desiring to run a bluff, we will stat 


that we do not know why castings 


should split in the mannet 





can advance theories, which ar 
good as any, but they are only theories 
In some cases we feel justified in b 
lieving the splits are due to gases con 
pressed laterally within the castin 
gases could not cause the split t 
case of compar itively large castings, 
such as described. | ich « ap 
pears to be a phenomenon associated 
with the shrinkage of the all Phe 
space of the mold is flooded immediately 
by the molten metal and can 
get in Evidently under 1 condi 
tions, if the liquid filling the cavity dé 
creases in volume it t fill the 

vity any more Ther bound to b 

vacancy somewhere nd t i 

terior 1s where t iv I ta 
will be found, be 1 

quid state longest \\ 1 t, there 
fore, that such be poured 

! cline, wit e at west point so 
that the metal rut | nd t i 

iv riser wW h ’ i 4 hes 
bove the top of t \ft filling 
he sprue, cover it with sand and bea 
ma weight, then pou t metal down 
the riser Incidentally ellow brass is 
subject to this trouble To the 75-25 
idd 2 per cent of ft und 2 per cent f 


l from the copper 


id and deduct 








Selling Steel Foundry Work 


Basing Price Schedules on Weights of Castings Alone May Lead to Unprofitable 


Business for 


(H attent las be re 
to manutacturing ] tne ste 
aes ound ndust while littl 
is ber paid to merchandising 
problems. Consequently great improve 
ment has been made in the methods 
oe 
of manutacturing steel castings, while 


SOlid in «i 


he product commonly is 


manner similar to that employed 


ea stages of! the steel casting in- 
dustry. 

Foundrymen = and consumers ap 
parently have adopted the customs 
which are well established in the rol 


ling mill industy, and are satistied to 


consider steel castings as tons ot 


material rather than manutactured ar 
ticles made of steel. [This has led to 
the merchandizing of steel castings 


on a weight basis. Selling steel cast 


ings by a single standard, such as by 


unfair to the consumer and 


alike. 


the cost of 


weight, is 


producer Every foundrymen 


knows that making a cast 


ing of a certain weight may differ 
vastly from that of making another 
casting of different design, but same 


Nevertheless many foundrymen 
sell 


and consumers are willing to pay the 


weight 


are content to castings by weight 


same price for different castings if the 
weights are the same. Under such 
conditions, it is Obvious that the con 
sumer pays too much for some cast- 
ings and too little for others. 


If the realizes a profit, it 
is not due to the use of good business 
but the 
averages working in favor of t 
In this sufficient profit 


derived 


foundry 


methods, perhaps to law ot 
he plant 
must be 


the 


case, 


from the sale of a part ot 


castings to make up for the losses 


on the remainder of castings produced 
The safe way to purchase castings 
is to insist on an _ individual price 
for the castings from each patt: 
rather than to pay one price tor 
castings of the same weight 

The cost ot labor is by far the most 
important item in the cost of making 
steel castings, the cost of the steel 
used being relatively small. This is 
a good reason why castings should 


t be sold by weight alone, as is 


done in the case of steel rails where 

the cost of labor is small compared 
T he author s industria engineer, Ele« 
Stee } nder Research group, Chicag 


Pay Excessive Prices 


BY W. J. CORBETT 


the cost « the steel ” Che 
mount « labe necessary to mak 
casting determines t the createst 
extent the total < oO the casting 
d the labor depends upon the design 


design of the 


casting 


cost of production and it 


is wrong to assume that the weight 
is the predominate factor in determin 
ing the cost. Since each casting of 


a particular design has a definite pro- 


duction cost differing from other d 


signs, just as steel rails have a cost 


that ol 


that the 


of production differing from 


steel chain, it is essential 


price of the casting be deter 


, 
seliing 


mined trom the production cost of each 


type ol casting. 
First Sold at Flat Price 


Ye ars 


were 


ago all miscellaneous castings 


sold at a flat price per ton or 


per pound, regardless of design. Large 


castings and those of intricate design 
were sold at the same price as small 
castings and those of simple designs. 


This 


one slightly less crude, which consisted 


method was superseded later by 


of establishing a separate price for all 
the 


gardless of the design 


castings having same weight, re 


By this method 


a schedule of prices was used which 


subdivided by weights of cast- 


was 
absurd to market 
this 


steel 


ings. It is just as 


steel castings in manner as it 


would be for a 


ket 


and 


company to mMar- 


rails, sheets, nails, wire pipe, chain 


products On a single 


base d 


other steel 


schedule of prices entirely on 


weights. 


Defects in the method of marketing 


and buying steel castings on a schedule 


of prices based on weights easily can 


be shown In this schedule separate 
prices are fixed for castings having 
weights between 1 and 10 pounds, 11 


5 unds and 


and 25 pounds, 26 and 50 pi 


up the scale to the largest weights 
All castings from patterns listed 
the tollowing table sold for one price, 
this instance 22 cents being the price 


et. However, due to the differences 


in design, the costs 


videly It 


production 


should be possible ior a 


consumer to buy castings having a low 


production cost at a lower price than 


must be paid for castings having a high 
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the Foundry or Cause the Consumer to 


ot j 
Oo R ‘ d R 
recelv¢ tter ) ce 1 S os 
which cost more to produce 
f vine t . ‘ ‘ 
ings weigh between 11 and 25 | s 
hows the wide range ( oO ter l 1 
the actual cost of castings 
P ern? er Weight e ] ! st 
f casting casting, pounds cx per] 
A-2 12 24 
A-s 2 2 
A-74 S 2 
A-1]1 2 4 
A-44 24 11 
A-37 2 . 
A ] 14 
A-60 , 
A\-98 14 , 
A- 4 2 22 
A-56 l 42 
A-16 16 
Unless care is taken in the amount 


and type of work accepted, the foundry 
will not For 


consumer 


realize a profit. 
that a 


example 


suppose purchases 


castings weighing between 11 and 25 


pounds at 22 


cents a pound and 
castings from A-11, A-56 and 
A-16 quantities 
while castings from patterns A-44, A-37 


and A-60 are ordered in small quanti 


patterns 


are ordered in large 


ties. The production costs on the cast 
ings ordered in 
the 
would necessitate the foundry working 
the 
Management 


large quantities ar 


greater than selling price, which 


loss in 
the 
to charge enough for castings 


at a filling order. Conse- 


quently would have 


made for 


other customers to make up this loss. 


On the customer 
purchases a large quantity of 


the other hand, if 


castings 


from patterns A-44, A-37 and A-60, 
paying 22 cents per pound, and at the 
same time does not buy castings having 


a high production cost, a price much 


higher than the cost of production 
must be paid for the. castings. Thus 
the foundry must secure _ sufficient 

from this consumer to offset 


1 ‘ 
he losses on castings ordered by 


another user. Conditions such as thes« 


which result in price schedules sub 


divided by weights regardless of de 


sign, obviously are unfair to con 


sumers of steel castings. Such schedules 
rather depend on _ the 
that the 


is depending largely on Prov- 


are based or 


law of averages, which means 


foundry 


idence. If the law of averages happens 
to tavor the foundry, which is_ in- 
dicated by the financial statement, it 


may be deducted that the losses in 
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German Firm Builds Core Machine 


BY HUBERT HERMANNS 


NEW method of making core of chine fitted with a turnover and draw dicated at / double « : 
Ay ivreesa shape for automobile ing mechanism. Some of the cores cores at ( valve cores at / cores fot 
cylinders and other kinds of ma made on this machine are illustrated in  pepper-mills at E; cores for sewing ma 
chinery has been develope 1 in Germany, hig 2 At ! 14 inch elbow cores ar¢ line arms at / and re t I 
using a swing-head squeezer type ma- how? Cores for harvester fingers ar r making faucets are istrate 























FIG. 1—A; GENERAL VIEW OF MACHINI B; FORMING PLATE ROCKED OVER ON LOWER HALF OF COREPLATE—( 
FORMING PLATE ROCKED BACK LEAVING CORES ROUGHLY SHAPED—D; FULLY FINISHED CORES AFTER 
SQUEEZING OPERATION—E; TABLE TURNED OVER AND CORES DEPOSITED ON DRYER PLATI 
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+} 


r) € is fastened to the table of the machine, 
, half carried by the 





the other being 
swinghead as shown in A, Fig. 1 


the right is a perforated forming plate, 


which when turned over onto the lower 


a ramming box 
roughly to shape 


ssed 





squeezed 


means of e long lever on 

of the machine Aiter 
is again swung to one side the 
cores appéar as in D, Fig. 1 


in the lower half of the coreplate 











latter is now elevated and turned 
FIG. 2~VARIOUS CORES MADE ON MACHINE—A: ONE QUARTER INCH ELBOW (0. deposit the finished cores on 
CORES—B; CORES FOR HARVESTER FINGERS—C; ONE HALF INCH DOUBLE dryer illustrated at / This opera 
ELBOW CORES—D VALVE CORES—E; CORES FOR PEPPER is performed by means of the lever 
MILLS ; SEWING MACHINE CORES—G CORES on the front of the machine the dryer 

FOR FAUCETS 


plate being fastened to the coreplate 
with the hooks shown at B, C, and D 
The machine is built by the Vereinigte squeezing § the cores, lifting, and Fig. 1 The turnover table is heavy 
Schmirgel & Machinen Fabriken A. G drawing is readily accomplished. ribbed to give strength 


Hainholtz, Germany. It is The method of operating the machine The perforated forming plate 
illustrated in Fig. 1 These views at the left in Fig. 1 at C, D 


Hannover 
designed primarily for operation 
ymen As shown at A, Fig w how the double elbow cores C, and used to rough out the cores 
a sand box, Fig. 2 are made. The making of the scribed, is in two parts, consisting 


provided with 
tools, and a set of compartments plate of 12 cores, including the inser thin metal stripper and a wooden back 


! tion of wires in each core, is said ‘ ing plate, or board, of such thickness 


core wires The presser head cz i 


swung out and the mechanism is_ s take 1! minutes that the requisite amount of 
, " +} , 


halanced by counterweights that the ne hal the metal coreplate ( ve used to form the core 


Cores Removed by Hydraulic Method 


BY CARL B. LOCKHART 


W \SHING fror sting molding 


il 





5, 1924 


July 
heavy galvanized sheet steel supported 
The 


is 16 x 24 feet and with walls 12 feet 


on a wood framework floor area 


high. Two large swinging doors allow 
large castings to be placed in the room 


by an overhead crane. At first the room 


was covered with a removable roof to 


keep the spray from flying around the 
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volved is the same as in hydraulic saving of labor and sand, gravel and 
mining. The force of the water actu- coke can be shown in money values 
ally breaks down the core and the The cost of the installation complet 
volume of water washes the sand was $4600. The cost oi tl water is 
away, leaving the rods and arbors 5 cents per 100 gallons and the cost 
behind. A’ casting is cleaned easily and of power 1 cent per kilowatt 


method A 


requiring two men for one day to re- 


rapidly by this casting [T'wo men are required in the operation 


one being paid 55 « 











foundry, but this was found to be un- move the cores has been washed in_ the other 42 cent per h During th 
necessary and the practice was later from 30 to 45 minutes. After operat- year 1923 the company figures the 
discontinued ing the process for three years the net saving on this cess was $10,800 
To increase the water pressure a General Electric Co., is pleased with and the company was not le to 
single stage centrifugal pump wash all f th castings 
direct connected to a WW- All of the waste material 
horsepower motor was in- washed down the sewer and 
stalled. This pump boosts aiaiegt oo = ; a there 1s 1 cost ot hat dling 
the water pressure from 100 The sand, gravel and coke 
pounds to 250 pounds and ire used over again. Littl 
delivers about 256 gallons roubl s experienced wit! 
per minute. It was _ neces- the sewer connection becom 
sary to dig a sump and ng clogged with the sand 
connect to the sewer system washed into it Of urse 
to dispose of the excess nly the fines and the slimes 
water. Experimental work are washed in and the y 
then was carried on to de- ume of water is sufficient 


termine the type and size of 
use. A 
similar to those used on 
lecks of 


nozzle to nozzle 


the 
and hav- 


fire tugs, 











take care of this. The wash 


ing process has eliminated 
| 
ill of the dust from the 


castings and from the clean 














ing a %4-inch tip, was adopt- ing room, making it a de 
ed The nozzle is mounted sirable place in which to 
nm a 3-inch standpipe, with work A second room is 
3-inch piping used from the being designed so that th 
pump to the nozzle. The op sand and = gravel ca ) 
erator stands outside’ the washed from the room ra- 
room and heavy plate glass ther than being removed 
windows permit him to ob- with a grab bucket The 
erve the progress of the sand ind = gravel coming 
vork. A small pipe with the two rooms, together with 
les drilled in it is in- tl retuse sand from the 
talled above the windows toundr \ g t iW " 
that the yperator may washing ant where i 
ish tl lirt from the win- leta ntent cluding 
ws if mecessary During rods, fi et ‘ , ‘ 
e first year tl this room vered lhe mpany feels 
is operated the castings that ‘ erat 
I turned by i crane ving ed in la 
it now a= single turntable ind ft \ f waste 
forms this operation. The teria 
sting can be turned while vari n \ d 
washing is im prt Ss effor ‘ It 
ugh a control located ‘ at the 
de the cl ing 1 ’ lit wa 
turntable runs on a ball ! iller tinws d 
ind s « structed with il ypti 
ick pinion drive vet pro i t re 
riving gears and a 10 ery \ : fou 
epower notor il it ! \\ t 
itside the r 1" the results obtained he ; eral | ee 
rom time » time it is necessary to vantages of tl process Ila) ve listed The New Jersey bureau of hywgiens 
n out the rods, sand and gravel as_ follows: and sanitation names several advan 
e fine burned sand is washed down 1.—Direct saving of labor tages of having a good modern tung- 
sewer and the coke is collected in 2.—Recovery of sand, gravel and k sten-lamp equipment in the foundry 
screen over the sump. At present 3.—Re overy of core rods and arbors They are: Increased production, great 
core rods and the arbors are without their being bent or broken er accuracy in workmanship, reduced 
gathered by hand and the sand and 4 Removal of waste by water th :ccident hazard. reduction f eye 
gravel removed by a grab bucket and out handling. strain, reduction of labor turnover 
ised again. 5—Elimination of dust in the clean due to more cheerful surroundings, 
The action of water on the large ing room. lessening of fatigue and shop friction, 
is surprising. The principle in The advantages to be found in th 1 improved inspect faciliti 
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Direct Metal Presents Challenge 
RACTICALLY every executive of a big plant 
in which a foundry forms one of the compo- 
nent parts, at one time or another, has given 
some thought to the economics that might be ef- 
fected through the use of metal direct from the 
blast furnace instead of continuing the present 
usual practice of remelting the pig iron in the cu 
pola. The amount of attention each man has be 
stowed on the subject usually has been in direct 
proportion to his familiarity or lack of familiarity 
with the practical details incident to the produc 


tion of iron suitable for the manufacture of cast 
ings. Those who are familiar with the exacting 


requirements of present day gray iron castings 
continue to hope that some day a practical solu- 
tion of the problem may be developed, but in the 
meantime they stick to the faithful old cupola and 
bend all their energies to devising operating meth- 
ods that will insure a more uniform product. 


Men in the other class who either through ig- 
norance of the practical details or through a lauda- 
tory if mistaken zeal which prompts them to mini- 
mize or ignore important factors, arrive at a snap 
judgment on the subject and cannot conceive why 
their views are not accepted instantly and univer- 
sally. They base their opinion on a few published 
articles and isolated facts with which foundrymen 
in general are familiar. For example, they point 
to the fact that in the early days of iron smelt 
ing all castings were poured with iron direct from 
the blast furnace. They ask triumphantly and 
apparently logically if castings could be made from 
direct metal in these days, why cannot they be 
made in the same manner now when blast fur 
naces presumably are operated more scientifically 
and efficiently. They direct attention to the fact 
that the output of several! blast furnaces is poured 
into ingot molds and stools for steel plants, also 
spouts, runners and other heavy castings used in 
the operation of blast furnaces themselves. Again 
logic would seem to support the claim that if the 
metal is satisfactory for these castings it should 
prove equally satisfactory for the various blow- 
ing engine parts, for the bells and hoppers of 
the blast furnace and for the cradles, the doors, 
the buck stays, the reversing valves and the hy- 
draulic rams and other open-hearth castings. 

Practical experience has demonstrated that the 
metal has not the necessary strength for some of 
these castings, nor the density required for others 
In plain non-technical language the iron as it comes 
from the blast furnace is too open due to the fact 
that it contains too much carbon in the free o1 
uncombined form. 

Each time iron is remelted it loses some of its 
free carbon. A portion actually is burned out and 
some is converted into combined carbon. The re 
sultant product after repeated remelting is fa 
miliar to foundrymen as white iron in which all 
the remaining carbon is in the combined form 
This iron is exceedingly hard and brittle and is 
of no commercial use in that form. The first re 
melting in the cupola usually adjusts free and com 
bined carbons in the ideal condition for castings 
Practically perfect results are secured when the pig 
iron is remelted in an air furnace and, of course, 
perfect manipulation also may be effected in the 
type of furnace operating with electricity. 
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M I ARMER, whose election as 


president of the American Society 
for Testing Materials was an- 
nounced at the annual meeting in At- 
lantic City, June 25, has been identified 


ith the activities of that organibation for 
niany vears He served as chairman 

1e committee on electrical insulating 
paterials and f the committe 

er product He \\ lected 




















I M FARMER 


executive committe i 


vice president 


unexpired term Mr. larmer was 
rn at Ilion, N. ¥ March 18, 1877 
He received his early educatior it Thor 


demyv and was graduated trom Cor 


nell university, Ithaca, N. ¥ 


Tt tw ( Ss with the General | ( 
! ( e was made inspector tor 
Nay lepartment where he served tw 
cars ind then eCcame connected wit 
th Electr | Pesting Laboratories, N\ \ 
York wit which organization he 

C1 cK { ed tor tiie ] t A) ve 

w bein chief engimeect at : 
i w ot t Americal Institute 


American Soc of Mechanical Eng 
neers, the Brit Institution of E!lect: 
.| Engineers an ther national societies 
He has been active in the executive and 
technical world of these societies and has 
contributed numerous papers on electri 
cal subjects 

Robert H Finkernagel, until recently 


general manager of the Interstate Found 


, ' 
Llevelan 


livi 


1 1S sales 
sion of tl 


Danville, 


been 


manager ol 
ie «Danville 


Pa 


made plant 


inager for the Havdenville Co., Hay- 
ienville, Mass., manufacturer of plum- 
ers. steamfitters, gas, air and oil brass 
ron castings Mr. Edwards pre- 
viously had been in charge of a num 
1 large four s including the 
Pittsburgh Gauge & Supply Co., Pitts 
rg Pratt & Cad ( Hartfor 
Amer Steam Gauge & Valve 
{ B t Canadia Ine soll-Ra 
(" S] iY ‘ Ou nd the brass 
ily i tting epartment f tl 
Walw Mf ( Sout Jost 
Mac 
John Cam«¢ vho has been elected 
senio! ce Pp esident of the Institute 
oO British Foundryme: i chairman 
and managi directo of Cameron 
Robertot Ltd erav iron founders, 
Kirkintilloch Glasgow Scotland. 
This company specializes on hght cast 
igs fe house wuilding and domestic 
purposes Mr Cameron is also a 
director of Eastern Light Castings 
Ltd. of Kulti, Bengal, India. He has 
visited India twice and Russia once 
in connection with iron founding ques 
tions. During the war he was one ol 
the most prominent exponents ot the 
manufacture of semisteel shells 1n Great 
Britain ind Ss ont oO the leading ex 
pert Grea Britain on semisteel 
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council of the 


Resear ch 


He is a member of the 
British Cast 
been 


of 


Iron association 


and _ has associated with the 


Institute British Foundrymen for 


many years. 
Vincent C. Faulkner who has been 
elected Junior vice president of the In- 


stitute of British Foundrymen, is a 


graduate of the University of 


studied under 








VINCENT 4 FAULKNER 


J © Arnold He has been promi- 
nent in the development of the’ elec- 
tric furnace for foundry purposes in 
Great Britain, in which work he also 


spent several years on the continent of 
Euro] For time he was connected 
wit Vickers, Ltd., Shefheld For t 
past ) vears ¢ Ss een ¢ lit iT 
{ ( Trad urnal, London 
‘ siti he is met with unusual 
wee Mr | iulh ) I i mem 
er the Institut f British Foundry 
men for 15 s and was secretary of 
the Lond ranch f three years and 
resident of the same branch last year 
¥. D. Bean has bee made chief eng 
neer of the Brow Instrument (¢ 
I-hiladelphia 
An agreement has been made by the 


Tool Co » 


Indiana Pump Co., 


New York 
Indianapolis, 
will 


Chicago Pneumatic 


and the 


whereby each organization use 


jointly the products of the other in their 


air-lift installations. 
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Option Warren Foundry 
and Pipe Plant 


Acquisition of an option on the plant 


of the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J., by the Replogle 
Steel 120 Broadway, 1s definite 
step toward the passing of what 1s 


independent 


but 


largest 


not only one of the 
firms in the country, 
which is 


and 


Replogk 


one of the oldest, and about 


entwined much of the romance de- 


elopment of the industry. Thx 


nterests have taken an which 


option, 


nds in the latter part of August, spe 


ifving the payment of $4,000,000 tor 
rie property the equivalent of $400 a 
nar 
Established in 1856, at Phillipsburg 
1 capita f $200,000, the Warren 
mpany has largely been under control 
f the descendants of the original found- 
rs It is stated that fully three quar 
f the stock 1s still 1 the hands 
ot these interests ] all there ar¢ 
approximately 200 stockholders, the great 
majority of which have relatively small 
iidings The present capital is $1, 
000,000, representing 10,000) shares ot 
$100 par value eacl 
While organized origimally to carry on 
general foundry business, the company 
within a few years gave over its prt 


duction exclusively to the manufacture of 


cast-iron pipe. The first pipe, produced 

1857 were of small sizes, made in 
ereen sand and cast on inclined banks, 
as was the custom in those days. How- 
ever, the manufacture of large pipe was 


molded 
This, 


this 


were 


ndertaken later and pipe 
and cast vertically in dry sand. 


is understood, was the first time 


ethod 


nd proved s« 


this country, 


that all 


was employed in 
sizes 
The 
specialize in pipe. 
work 
measure to the 
pipe makers, John 


Ingham, with 


successful 


vere handled in this manner. 


ympany then began to 


he success of this early was at- 


ributed in no small 


, P - 
Kill Ol 


irth 


| two English 


who came 


1857, 


and John 


1 company as workmen in and 


mained for a number of years until 


The company originally occupied a 
build- 
132 


402 


suc- 


five 
112 by 


shop, 72. by 


acre site, and comprised 


gs including a_ foundry, 
t and a machine 


et The 


ssive Stages, 


property, enlarged by 
acres and 


build- 


pipe 


covers 21 
7 


consisting of 27 


now 
main 


six are used as 





more 
300 


company employs 


an 600 men and has an output of 


ns daily 


Many of the official personnel and em- 


ploves have been with the company a 


number of vears. The president and treas- 
urer, W. H. Hulick, New York City, 


on of founders. has been 


one of the 


associated with the company 40 vears 
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lor 10 


vears 


years, he has been president, 21 


vice president, and six years, the 
his connection, as director only. 
the 
Chidsey, vice president and 
Easton, Pa., and A 
Phillipsburg, N. J 

Edward J. Fox 


Clymer, 


first of 
Other 
are: A. D. 


treasurer, 


executives long with company 

assistant 

L. Reiley, 
The directors are 

W. H. Walters, Lee 

Hackett, Chester Snyder, A. D. 

and W. H. Hulick S. B 


secretary, 


Clayton 
Chidsey 


Brown is 


plant superintendent, and J. H. Mor 
rison, general sales manager 

The company was incorporated as the 
Warren Foundry & Machine ¢ but in 
recent years, the name was changed t 


the Warren Foundry & Pipe ( 


Buys Land Properties 
The Great 


} ( nobscot 


Lakes Distributing ( 
building 


chased foundry bank sand properties | 


ated near Saginaw Mich., covering 160 
cres adjacent to the Pere Marquette 
railway. Engineers estimate that there 


ire in excess of 100,000 carloads of bank 


sand for coremaking Additional equip 
ment is being purchased which will in- 
rease the present daily loading capacity 
f 42 cars. For several years this com 


pany has jointly operated and had ex- 
clusive sale of the bank sand men 
tioned, but now is entering the pro- 
lucing field on a larger scale It has 
im contemplation the purchase of ex 


Iding sand Ohio 


tensive mol properties in 


Appoint Representative 
iE © Philadelphia, 
been represent the Na 


Richards, has 


appointed to 
Chicago, in the 


tional Engineering Co., 


eastern district. S. H. Cleland, Inter 
state Foundry Specialties Corp., New 
York, formerly was the eastern rep 


' 
1 
} 
i 


resentative of that firm 


Appointed Managers 
Fred W Mears 


have been appointed resident managers at 


Bauer and James ( 


Chicago of Rogers, Brown & Co., Cin 


cinnati Mr. Bauer formerly has been 
in charge of the Springfield, O., office 
of that company, he having been asso- 
ciated with Rogers, Brown & Co. since 
1903. The Springfield territory will b 
divided between J. R. Morehead and 
john A, Plimpton who will travel from 


the Cincinnati office. Mr. Mears goes 
tc Chicago from St. Louis where he 
formerly was manager He has been 
associated with the Rogers, Brown & 


1888. 


Co. since 

The C 
Til., 
D. Chase. 


plan‘ 


Sterling, 
Frank 


new 


irter Gas Engine Co.., 


is having plans prepared by 


Inc., Chicago, for a 


gas 


engine including 


machine shop 


foundry and warehouse buildings 
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Small Iron Charges Will 
Require More Coke 


We 
tons of 15 per cent semisteel followed by 
1 ton of soft I 


Ouestion are melting about 3 


iron, about 2.85 per cent 


silicon, in a cupola hned down to 32 


inches The coke bed extends upward 
40 inches above the sand bottom and 
the charges are made up in the propor 


tion of 500 pounds of iron to 90 


pounds 


of coke In my opinion tl bed s too 
high since it calls for increased 
blast pressure and this in turn hard 
on the lining Do you t think thi 
metal can be melted hot and clean with 
considerably less coke ne cupola is not 
provided with a slag spout 

Inszec? The height the co bed 
n cupola alway computed above 
the tuveres Actual mel takes pla 
it a definite point above the tuyere open 
ings irrespective of how far the tuyeres 
are located above tl bottom of the 
cupola For that reason your statement 
that the coke bed : 40 inch cle p con 
veys no mformation on which to base 
an opinion. Your tuyere may he 10 
inches above the bo‘tom in which case 
your coke bed is about right or they 
may be 20 inches above the bottom and 


in that case your bed is too low. The 


coke bed should extend approximately 
30 inches above the tuyeres and_ this 
measurement should be taken after the 
bed has scttled and just before chare- 
ing the first iron. You easily can decide 
the point by the usual practical found 
ry test Under normal conditions, and 


1 


that means when the bed has 
proj eT lv 
is charged to the door. iron 


had time to 


burn through furnace 
should flow 


from the spout about 8 minutes after the 


and the 


blast has been turned on. If it appears 
before that time it is evidence either 
that the furnace has been standing too 
long with the tuyeres open, or, that the 
bed is too low. Conversely, if the iron 
does not appear at the spout in less than 
10 minutes it is evident that the bed 
was not properly burned, or that the 
bed is too high A little careful observa- 
tion will serve to decide points of this 


character 


The weight of the iron charge is reck- 
oned from the amount of coke required 
to form a disk 4 inche thick in the 
furnace. A convenient method to reckon 
this amount is to chalk a ring 32 inches 


in diameter on the charging floor. set up 


a row of firebrick on edge around this 
ring and fill the enclosed space with 
coke. Then either weigh or measure the 


for 
Under ordinary circumstances one pound 
of coke will melt 10 pounds of 
your case we should say that 90 pounds 
of coke is vou should 
the charge 


coke and use that a standard charge 


iron. In 


about right, but 


increase weight of the iron 


to 900 pounds. 
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rHE GRINDING WHEEL MAY BE 


SAFETY GUARD 


REMOVI 


AND Ht 


Builds Electric Welder of 
Portable Type 


\ portable arc welder, designed to 


rapid deposition otf 


smooth and 


' 1 
eta with 


cently has 


eral Electric Co., 


thorough penetration,  re- 


been introduced bv the Gen 
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a 14 x 2-inch wheel with a 3-horsepower 


motor, running at 1500 revolutions per 
minute. 

The motor in each case is carried on a 
special end piece rigidly fastened to the 


bollow ! haf 


arm in which the driving shaft 
revolves. \ set of nickel-steel, spiral, 
bevel gears is located at the end to drive 
the wheel. Ball bearings are used 
throughout and housings are provided to 
protect the bearings from dust. The 
wheel head swivels so that the wheel 
may be rotated 90 degrees to each sid 


of the vertical position, 


the remainder of the machine It alse 
may be fastened at any angle 

One of the features claimed for the 
niachine is the accessibility of the grind 
ing wheel, which may be removed by 
teking off the side plate on the safety 
guard and the wheel flang: The con- 
struction makes it unnecessary to remove 
the spindle or expose the bearings. Th 
motor is operated by a_ push button 
control attached to the operator's handle, 


so that the machine be started 


may 


or stopped as the stands in his 


position. <A 


operator 


working standard, 8-foot 


chain hoist is supplied to hold the ma- 
chine. 
To Build Foundry 
A gray iron foundry will be con- 
structed to manufacture hot water and 
steam boilers for house heating purposes 


by 
Milan, 


porated 


the American Furnace & 
Mich., 


with a capital of $50,000. Con 


Foundry Co., 


1 } } 
which recentiy Was incor- 


struction of the p'ant 
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steel and concrete already has been 
started. All of the necessary equipment 
has been purchased with the exception 
f a few small tools. A production of 
6000 boilers 1s expected EF | Watson 
president, G, L. Laskey, vice president 
nd F. E. Ross, treasurer 


Designs Portable Elevator 


The 


chine ( 


New 
‘o., New 
a new type ot 


handle 


Jerse 


to 


signed 


vy Foundry 


York, 
portable 


loaded 


barrows, etc., trom < 


another in places 
freight elevator 
The 


serving 


cal. machine 
elevated 
foundry cupol 


and 


of 


grinding 


wh 


woul 


m 
chi 


a>, 


mixing 


has 


Tie 
ere 
ld be 
ay be 


irging 


gas 


machines, 


X Ma 


introduc¢ d 


elevator 
trucks, 
elevation to 


the c 


, 
GT- 


wheel 


ommon 


impracti- 


used 


pl 


gen 


for 
atforms 
erators, 


and 


for elevating material to mezzanine 
floors and to box cars. It also may 
be used for portable ot fixed position 
work. 

Standard capacities range from 1000 
to 6000 pounds, and the platform sizes 
from 3% x 5 to 6 x 10 feet. An ele 
tric control automatically stops the 
platform at the high and low points 
and an electric brake stops it at a set 
level. 

The platform is carried by four 
wheels which travel within guides. A 
double drum and double supporting 
rope are pre vided to keep the plat 
form level at all points when mov 
ing loaded trucks on and off the plat 
form. The machine s motor-drive 
through a silent chain and spur gea 
drive The load is held by a_ brak 
wheel carried b thre extended mot 
shatt with two brake shoes onnectet 
by a compound lever arrangement, one 
end ot the le ve carrving the core 
ot e solenoid brake oil. In ses 
may be located at the top o ‘ 

ate ' t oii 
so that e mac ‘ be operate 
om eit plat r} nach 
ma | equipped erat oO 
C1 alte I ting d 
ind ul l voltage \ 
f P 
ys. At type elevs 
1s 1 } the < 
] ; 
‘ , , 
‘ ‘ r ] 

Uw t s ke d t 

g sys dotm ite ‘ it 
0.0625 ¢ 0.25 p ‘ : For 
most ef ‘ ¢ g 

wo sys at < 





Change Company Name 


Maum 


The name and address of the 


Metal Parts Co., Toledo, has beet 
changed to the Toledo Alloyed ( isting 
Co., with offices at Hamilton and Div 
sion streets. A program of expansion 
s contemplated by the company I: 
addition to its permanent mold plant 
the company has completed plans f the 
ustallation of new equipment and th 
nstruction of new buildings on proper 
ty adjacent to the present plant i! 
which will be housed an experimental 


foundry. Officers of 
Krtshaw, president 


Davis, 


id sand casting 
are A. I! 

nd treasurer; | E 
anall 


‘ompany 


and serving with them on the board ot 
lirectors are W H. Haskell, O. J 
Bendle and T. A. Bragg The con 

pany specializes in quantity producti i 
castings in aluminum, brass id br ‘ 


Foundry Incorporated 


The DeMattia Foundry & Machine 
Co., Clifton, N. J., has b incorporated 
t> continue the operation of a foundry 
The plant includes a modern’ foundry 
located on a large plot of ground with 
1oom for expansion The plant will 
ontinue to make gray iron and semisteel 
istings and in addition will develop and 
ngage in the manufacture of a staple 
me f machinery 



































IOBS ARE 
\RGE 


COMPLETED 
MACHINE 


HEAVY RUN 
ON PHI I 


Introduces Machine for 
Finishing Cores 


Skeppstedt Erickson Co.. 


Moline, 


machine 


cor< 


} 


US 


introduced da 
with having a 
j 


designed tor us¢ 


lhe 


10 


heavy run machine is. placed 
ilongside the coremaker’s bs nch, and 
ifter the operator has rammed _ the 
ind around the pattern in the core 
) th corebox with the core is 
placed on the supports at the top 
Ol the Irame \ cross plate iS lox ited 
above the supports. Brackets are fast- 


ened on the cross plate which carry 
tical rods in clamping jaws and 
the vertical rods are connected by 
SS yal I vhic thie vibrator s 
ipported, A trigger, which by slid 
ng back and forth opens and closes 
the ur valve that controls the at 
rato is mounted on the plate 
e core Ox is placed top of 
the machine and is pushed against 
the vertical rods and trigger ] OX 
trikes the trigger first and w it 
comes contact with the ve il 
rods the ur valve has been opened 


the trigger and the vibrator starts t 


operate side t the core bo 


(On ne 


notches engage in the vertical rods 


ind pr 
th 


event lateral movement. ot 


box Che vertical rods transmit 


the vibration to the corebox and guid 
the pattern during drawing. The vi 
bration of the rods is most intense at 
the beginning of the draw and de 


the draw is finished. A 


device 


creases as 


drawing operated by a lever 
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ilso is provided for use in making 
ong draws. The weight of the draw- 
ng device is counterbalanced. A view 
of the machine is shown in the 


accompanying illustration, 


Designs Sleeve Bearing 


A new type of sleeve bearing for elec- 


tric motors recently has been introduced 
lry the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
(o., East Pittsburgh, Pa., which is de- 
signed to prevent leakage of oil into 
the windings or entrance of dust and 
! | 





The construc- 


ca»rings. 


n t tn qdevice 18 


comparatively sim- 

I Balanced air pressure in the cham- 

ers is secured by a connecting passage 

n the upper part of the bearing hous 
ng \ large threaded pipe plug is pr 

1 for specting the oil ring At 











SLEEVE 








BEARING 
IN | 
HOUSING 


HAS 
IPPER 


CONNECTING 


PASSAGE PART OF 


‘ osed mbination filling and overflow 
pening 18 plac 1 in the side of the be il 
ng and a cast iron cover is bolted overt 

the 1 ring slot. 

\ metal cap with a diameter at least 

nch larger than the shaft diameter 

used to prevent the felt washer from 
g compresse 1 to the shaft The ) 
ng, carrying the oil fron t! we 

the motor shaft, stirs u | churns 

l into a fine spray. It is claimed 

t the sealed bearing prevents the en 

trance of dust and dirt and ires clean 

lubricating oil A sectional view of the 
sleeve bearing is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration 

The Chicago office of the Gibb Instru 
ment Co., Bay City, Mich.. now is in 

harge of W. F Hebard & Co., 551 


in officer in 


V. Van 


Buren street. Th 


the Hebard « 


mas Barnes, 


mpany, will 


head the welding department and will 
assisted by Charles Watson. Mr 
Hurd, the retiring representative, will 
be in charge of the New England terri 
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Officers Are Elected 


At a the Detroit 
Foundrymen’s association, Robert 
Atlas 


elected president 


recent meeting of 


Crawford, Foundry LO., was 
Other officers elected 
Vice president, E. A. 
Boland, American Car & Foundry Co.; 
secretary, Russel Scott, Packard Motor 
Co.: Fred W. 
R. Thompson Co.; executive committee, 
K. C. Babo, Dodge Bros., E. A. Van 
Dolson, Dodge Bros., H. M. Lane, H 
M. Lane ( James Mant American 
Car & Foundry Co., and Fred Erb 
Packard 


Motor Car ( 


are as follows: 


Car treasurer, Cowan, 


Develops New Trolley 


A new ball bearing, oscillating-ty| 
beam trolley has been developed by t 
Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
The wheels have the earings yu 

making one complete unit | I 
ey weighs only 8 pounds complete. Sim 
plicity of construction is claimed, t 
being ily eignt parts eXClUusI\ 
Washers col pins and nuts I 
built in one size only with a capacit 
of l-ton. It 1s adaptable to any I-beam 

m 4 to 7 inches and by the substit 
tion of special separators may be used 
n larger beams The load ma ) 
u.oved close to the track by removing 
the hook link and _ slipping th st 


Fook over the equalizing pin in t 
lower part of the frame. The t 
and swivel connection when hung f 
the trolley, may be turned in a 
pict circle 

E. R. Doud, formerly with t 
Trade Products Co., Pittsburg ‘ 
issociated with J. W. Dickson & (¢ 
Commonwealth building Pittsburg 
the il I pig lu S I ind 
omit yroducts, 

















I-BEAM TROLLEY HAS ({ 


1-TON 


APACITY 























Delay in Buying Continues 


Curtailment of Foundry Operations Causes Slackening in Purchasing of New 
Equipment—Manufacturers Anticipate Little in the Way of New 
Business Before Late Summer 


SERS of foundry equipment continue to delay 
closing on inquiries which have been current for 
some time, evidently waiting for a betterment in 
Inquiries have fallen off in prac- 
tically all distributing’ centers and several large lists 
have been withdrawn with no indication when they will 
Manufacturers are finding a fair demand 
for equipment of the lighter type, such as sand blast 
and tumbling mill units, but little activity is being dis- 
played in some of the heavier types of equipment. 
However, many builders feel that substantial improve- 
ment should develop late in the summer. 

Included in the sales are four large molding ma- 


Slackening of Sales Appears 


foundry conditions. 


be revived 


UYING of foundry equipment ap- 
pears less active than a fortnight 
ago, One some lines such as sand 


cutters and sand-blast equipment, noted 


issue as having undergone a 


in arecent 


spurt in demand, buying again has fallen 


off, and with few exceptions there are 
ne outstanding orders New construc 
tion work, for which equipment would 
be required, is perhaps at as low an 
ebb as at anytime this year, barring 
possibly the first few weeks in Janu- 
ary 

While reduced operations at the vari 


ous jobbing foundries undoubtedly are 


for some buying, that would 


at this 


accounting 
not be 


extent to 


noted otherwise time, thi 


hay 


has 


which these reductions 


been made in a number of quarters 


created an atmosphere of pessimism, 


vhich precludes any buying that is not 


ibsolutely mecessary. 


While the Thatcher Furnace C 
Newark, N. J., recently suffered dam 
ge by fire, its foundry, it is under- 
tood, was in no way affected. rhe 


ss appears to be confined principally 


its assembly shop, with some lighter 


iamage in its storeroom. This resulted 
n some hurried orders for flasks and 
ther supplies. Levering Bros., Brook- 


yn, recently closed on two 1-ton, single 


I-beam cranes for its foundry to the 


Chisholm-Moore Mfg. Co. The Conti- 
nental Gin Co., Birmingham, Ala., is 
reported to be inquiring for two 15- 
ton and two 10-ton electric cranes and 
several l-ton handpower cranes for a 
new foundry and machine shop. Prices 


on cranes continue easy, with the situa- 
tion purely a buyer's market. 


The W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 


sand blast 


tralia. 


eral small 


has sold tumbling mill equipment to Wm. 


Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine Building 


Co., Philadelphia and dust arrester equi, 


ment to the Abram Cox Stove Co., 
Philadelphia. [The Pangborn  Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md., has placed sand blast 
quipment with Clare Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
Preston, Ont. and the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway Co., Roanoke, Va., and a 
iust arrester installation with the Knox 
Stove Works, Knoxville Tenn In 
luded in the few new construction proj 
ects at this time is a $40,000 plant addi 
tion, 70 x 120 feet, for the Trenton 
Malleable Iron Co., Trenton, N. J. The 
ceneral contract has been awarded t 
jeseph P. Drugan, of that city 


Restricted Buying Continues 


W ITH many foundries in Pittsburgh 
and vicinity going through an idle 


period, and with others on monthly op 


crating schedules, purchases of foundry 
equipment are being’ withheld How- 
ever, from time to tim rders are 
placed as absolut needs arise and buy 
ing cannot be postponed Several op 
erators, which were prospectiy pur 
chasers of large invoices f foundry 


equipment, have withdrawn their in 


Guiries and give no indication as to when 


they will be reissued. With a number 
of inquiries before it for molding ma- 
chines, the Herman Pneumstic Machine 
Co., Zelienople, Pa., reports that orders 
during the past week or so have been 
few and far between. The Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., Birds 
boro, Pa., has ordered another molding 
machine. Included in the list of found 


ries to be heard from with orders of this 


type of equipment is a new foundry at 


-—— 
O44 


chines to the Hughes Tool Co., 
Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., Zelienople, Pa 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md., has a 
and dust arrester 
which is equipment for Metters, Ltd., Sydney, 
Numerous 
and dust arrester equipment have been purchased from 
the W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
Engineering Co., Chicago, has placed two sand mixers 
in Eastern plants 
Wilmerding, Pa., 
cranes 
crane lists are pending 


lex ' by the 
The 
number of 
included in 
\us 


tumbling mill 


Houston, 


installations, 


items of sand blast, 


while 


the National 


The Westinghouse Airbrake Co., 
is about to distribute orders on sev- 
and hoists \ number of other 


General 


Jersey City, N, J and several nearer by 


] ; 
ca sellers e a W i 
' ' ' 4 1? 
juiry ft i x x 12 core ve 
mmplete with rach ick , 
urniny equipme t ] {) 
foundry Somers, | © Todd ( 


Pittsburgh, received an order for a m 


tor-driven pattern maker the 
it Braddock Pa board of educat 
for a new trade school there, and other 
quipment was purchased from. several 
other sellers 
rhe movement of small supplies i 
been greatly curtailed during the past 
week or two but dealers are optimistic 
neerning the future expecting that in 
the fall business will develop in such 
i way as to make up for the present 
ckening. Several buyers have ordered 
lividual flasks for trial and will put 
hase more as soon as the tests prove 
atisfactory; others have placed flask 
ders for as many as 50 at a_ tim 
Shovel orders are lew ind ily an 
cceasional riddle order is received l 


market the Westinghouse Air 

Wilmerding, Pa is 
distribute orders for several smal 
hoists The Marion 
Marior () bought a 10 


75-foot 11-inch 


the crane 


i rake ( < 


ranes and 

Shovel ee 

ton 3-motor, span crane 
' 


Morgan Engineering ( os while 
Dayton, O. cl 


trom the 


manufacturer at sed on 


six cranes, two 5-ton electric and four 


i0-ton hand-power cranes with the 


Engineering Works, Detroit 


Machine Co.. 


still is to be heard from 


Northern 
The Parkersburg 
burg, W. Va., 


in connection 


Parkers 


a 5- 


with its inquiry for 


ton crane. The United States Radiator 
Co. will purchase a crane and other 
cquipment for its new plant at Corry, 














I’a At least one crane will be pu 
ised by the Westinghouse Electri 
Mfg. Co, for its new plant at Ma 
field, O., the = structural shape awar 
1200 tons, having been placed with t 

McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh 
week This interest at Sharon 
or a wall crane ! Atche 
10} ka & Santa Fe rail rece 
placed at rder for 28 a1 wel 
ten th the West cho ( | ctr 
* Mig. ¢ East Pittsburg Pa. Th 
be distributed among 14 the « 
| \ s from Chicago to the Pa 


Chicago Business Slack 


HICAGO district manufacturers 


C foundry equipment are exper! 


Y 


“ 


i dearth of real live inquiry Found: 

iV bee yenerous muvers I ) Pa T 
re t and have dis} ved ea v 
wterest in the scrap market ut the 
hold aloof from considering new equy 
nent The National Engineering ( 
Chicago, has placed sand mixers in the 


plant Ot the Waterbury 
Waterbury, Conn., and the Morris 
chine Works, Baldwinsville, N. \ 


Mig ( 


T 
Pelle City Malleabl Iron Co., Racine 
Wis., has a 10-ton material vard crane 
some molding machines and monorat 
svstem to place before its expa 


THE 


equipment has 


| kd IRIES ! 
} i\ d PS re + 
go ft st tw week 
wor Ho eve 
Ve rt ] 2 I 
, uy cy ral , + , + 
! builders f equipn 
ee af 
ict ill it a 
wid ting f 
Bru r St ( ting 
iss pu ed tiit 
. 4 | ve prt 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Ce 
manufacturer has _ sol 
quipment to the Jare 


Pa the 
. Okla., and the 
De’Mooy | 


dust 


yundry ( 
well as arrester 
Ford Motor Co. of ¢ 
The latter company a! 
rrester equipment 


been sold to 


Oklahoma Steel (¢ 


FOUNDRY 


astings 
Palme: 


CVC land, 


equipment to 


s( 


Cinder 


mill 


Zanesvill 


Ford, 


purchased spark 


i 


C)nt 


equi 


Mal 
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lab! C Zanesville, () \ 


: »-) 1] 9% 
are practically shut 


number of 


hines and other 


mac 
wipment gone over in preparation 1 


This 


business is ma- 


rially assisting in keeping several build 
ers US) Equipment manufacturers 
expect an early betterment in the 
irket 


New England Market Dull 


| AKING the holiday as an excuse 
many New England indri hut 





\ I definite per ds tl first I 
it l t ind is resu the i id 
ull equipment market s suffered 
everses \ Massachusetts found: 
uring I cup la I replace 
ent purposes The Rhode Island Ma 
eab I ( Hillsgrove R. | 
king 1 i foundr crane R 
t sales i\ ee! imost negigidle \ 
( ecticut foundry bought a w mol 
gon es and a manufactu 
ts reports several scatter L found 
iles The Barstow Stove ( Prov 
lence, R. | has purchased tumbling 
lls from t W. W. Sly Mfg. ¢ 
Cleveland The Leonard & Baker Stov: 
L « Taunton 


Mass., has secured dust 








What the Foundries Are Doing 


Activities of the Gray Iron, Malleable, Steel and Brass Shops 

















